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The  Essay^Proof  Society  Cataloj 


Britisli  Nor  til  America 
Essays  and  Proofs 

By  the  Catalog  Committee 
Kenneth  Minuse,  Chairman 


Numerous  listings  of  British  North  America  essays  and  proofs  will  be  found  through- 
out the  Essay-Proof  Journal.  Over  the  years  new  information  has  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  Catalog  Committee.  At  this  time  it  is  felt  that  a thorough  revision  of  these  pre- 
viously published  listings  should  be  made  and,  together  with  this  new’  information,  con- 
solidated, for  convenience,  into  a separate  catalog. 

Completeness  will  be  impossible,  but  every  effort  has  been  made  to  include  each  known 
variety.  The  Catalog  Committee  will  welcome  information  on  any  items  that  relate  to 
th  is  work.  It  is  hoped  that  collectors  who  possess  essays  and  proofs  that  they  believe  are 
not  know’.n  to  the  Committee  will  submit  such  items  for  inclusion  in  this  catalog. 

On  review’ing  the  definitions  currently  applicable  to  essays  and  proofs,  the  Committee 
has  felt  it  advisable  to  revise  them  for  clarification  and  simplicity.  The  Committee  feels 
that  these  revised  definitions  are  now  in  agreement  with  generally  accepted  definitions  in 
use  here  and  abroad.  These  definitions  will,  in  some  cases,  be  at  variance  with  those  set 
forth  in  Journal  No.  i,  but  the  reader  is  to  be  reminded  that,  for  the  present,  they  apply 
only  to  British  North  America  essays  and  proofs. 

The  very  nature  of  the  essays  and  proofs  available  to  collectors  has  made  defining  them 
somew’hat  arbitrary.  Many  of  these  impressions  were  produced  years  after  their  issued 
counterparts  w’ere  made  available  for  postage  or  revenue.  The  definitions  used  in  this 
catalog  make  no  distinction  betw’een  those  impressions  which  predate  and  those  which  post- 
date the  issued  stamps.  Where  dates  are  known  they  will  be  given. 

“Large”  and  “Small”  die  proofs  are  not  defined  as  such  but  the  common  use  of  these 
terms  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  only  British  North  America  die  proofs  definitely  knowm 
to  have  been  printed  with  margins  smaller  than  15  millimeters  are  the  so-called  “Goodall 
Small  Die  Proofs”.  All  other  die  proofs  are  believed  to  have  been  printed  with  margins 
greater  than  15  millimeters  and  these  are  commonly  termed  “Large”  die  proofs.  Many  of 
these  large  die  proofs  were  printed  on  India  paper  approximately  the  size  of  the  die.  This 
paper  w’as  backed  wnth  cardboard,  usually  about  6x9  inches,  which  supported  the  India 
paper  during  the  printing.  Some  of  these  proofs  are  still  on  the  card,  others  have  been 
removed,  and  some  of  each  have  had  their  margins  reduced. 

The  Committee  feels  that  the  following  definitions  are  generally  accurate  but  realizes 
that  they  cannot  apply  equally  to  each  and  every  proof.  The  subject  is  not  permissive  of 
definitions  which  apply  perfectly  to  all  proofs  and  essays. 

Color  numbers  are  from  Color  Standards  and  N ornenclature  by  Robert  Ridgw’ay. 

All  items  listed  in  this  catalog  will  have  been  seen  by  someone  on  the  Catalog  Com- 
mittee or  by  some  other  competent  authority.  At  the  end  of  the  listings  for  each  country 
will  be  found  a description  of  any  items  that  may  have  become  connected  with  that  country 
but  for  various  reasons  have  been  omitted  from  this  catalog.  If  convincing  evidence  is 
submitted  to  justify  their  listing,  this  will  be  done  at  a later  date.  On  completion  of  this 
present  undertaking,  it  is  planned  to  issue  addenda  as  new^  material  is  seen. 
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DefimitioJis 

Essay:  Any  proposed  stamp  design,  or  portion  thereof,  considered  but  rejected  by  an 
established  government  or  private  post. 

Proof:  Any  impression,  the  design  of  which  was  approved  for  use  on  an  issued  stamp 
of  an  established  government  or  private  post,  from  any  die,  plate,  stone  or  type,  printed 
for  the  purpose  of  (i)  examination  or  reference,  or  (2)  for  determination  of  satisfactory 
quality  of  design,  color,  ink  or  imprinted  surface,  or  (3)  for  determination  of  effect  of 
cancellation  or  method  of  separation. 

Note:  A die  proof  impression  may  exist  on  an  imprinted  surface  of  any  size.  Many 
die  proofs  with  margins  that  in  some  cases  exceeded  the  area  of  the  die  were  trimmed  to 
have  margins  as  small  as  one  millimeter  or  no  margins  at  all.  Die  proofs  are  commonly 
termed  “Large  Die  Proofs”  or  “Small  Die  Proofs”  according  to  the  size  of  the  margins. 
While  these  terms  are  necessarily  vague,  it  has  become  the  general  custom  to  consider 
a margin  of  approximately  15  millimeters  as  the  line  of  demarcation  between  “Large”  and 
“Small”. 

Progressive  Die  Proof:  Any  impression  from  an  incompletely  engraved  die,  the  com- 
pleted design  of  which  engraved  die  was  subsequently  approved  for  use  on  an  issued 
stamp. 

Trial  Color  Proof:  A proof  printed  in  any  color  other  than  that  of  the  issued  stamp. 

Note:  The  color  of  an  issued  stamp  is  seldom  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
approved  Trial  Color  Proof. 

Papers 

India  Paper  is  a (Chinese)  very  thin,  soft,  absorbent,  semi-opaque  handmade  paper  of 
bamboo  fibre  averaging  .002"  to  .003"  thick,  without  wove  or  laid  screen  marks.  It  must 
be  backed  with  soft  cardboard  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  printing.  Since  it  is  handmade, 
it  may  vary  in  thickness  even  to  resembling  thin  spots  caused  by  hinges,  and  may  show  small 
defects  such  as  air  gaps  that  resemble  pinholes,  light  spots,  fibres,  etc.  It  is  white  to  faint 
yellowish  in  color.  It  is  generally  used  to  show  the  finest  clear  impressions  of  engraving. 

Proof  Paper  is  a thicker,  more  opaque,  white  to  faint  yellowish  soft  rice  paper  with  a 
laid  screen  watermark.  It  varies  from  .003"  to  .005"  in  thickness.  It  does  not  require 
cardboard  backing  for  printing. 

Bond  Paper  is  a thin  crisp  paper  made  from  linen  fibre  and  may  be  white  or  colored. 
It  is  usually  about  .003''  thick.  Its  unpliableness  usually  does  not  produce  the  clearest 
impressions. 

Wove  Paper  is  made  on  a screen  of  closely  woven  wire.  This  screen  gives  an  im- 
pression that  usually  has  the  appearance  of  small  light  dots  when  the  paper  is  suitably  held 
to  the  light. 

Laid  Paper  is  made  on  a screen  of  closely  spaced  parallel  wires  crossed  at  much 
wider  intervals  by  cross  wires.  When  held  to  the  light  the  pattern  of  the  screen  is  distinctly 
visible  in  the  paper. 

Manila  Paper  is  a coarse  light  brown  wove  paper,  sometimes  colored,  made  of  manila 
hemp  fibre.  It  may  be  watermarked  laid,  such  as  used  for  envelopes  and  wrappers. 

Glazed  Card  is  a calendered  card  about  .01"  thick.  The  back  of  the  card  shows  a 
distinct  w^eave  or  texture  but  the  face  is  smooth,  shiny  and  compact.  It  may  be  white  or 
colored  in  very  delicate  shades. 

Ivory  Paper  is  a glazed  surface  wove  paper  similar  to  the  glazed  card  in  texture  but 
thinner,  about  .005"  thick.  It  is  usually  white  in  color  on  the  face  but  yellowish  on  the 
back. 
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Pelure  Paper  is  a very  thin  and  strong  semi-transparent  wove  or  laid  paper.  It  is 
about  .0035”  thick  and  may  be  white  or  colored. 

Cardboard^  on  which  impressions  are  made  to  show  colors  to  advantage,  has  a soft 
surface  and  varies  in  thickness  from  .005"  to  .015"  or  more. 


<' — Canceled 
K — Essay 
1* — Proof 

— Progressive  Die  Proof 
TC — Trial  Color  Proof 
S — Specimen 
V. — vertical  reading  up 
ti. — horizontal 
(1. — diagonal 
t. — top 

b.  — bottom 

c.  — center 
!. — left 

r. — right 


ABBREVIATIONS 

1 —  die  impression,  large  margins 

2 —  die  impression,  small  margins 

3 —  plate  impression  on  India  paper 

4 —  plate  impression  on  cardboard 

5 —  plate  impression  on  stamp  paper, 

imperforate 

6 —  plate  impression  on  stamp  paper, 

perforated 

7 —  plate  impression  on  experimental  paper 

8 —  plate  impression  from  American  Bank 

Note  Co.  trade  sample  sheet 

9 —  plate  impression  from  British  American 

Bank  Note  Co.  trade  sample  sheet 


Province  of  Canaidsi 


l E-A 


Size  of  design  23  x 18mm. 
Designed  by  Sir  Sanford  Flemming, 
Feb.  24,  1851. 

Engraved  by  James  Ellis. 

1851. 

1 E-A.  3 Fence. 

Small  die  essay,  engraved, 
a.  on  light  yellow  aged  paper  .0035" 
thick,  30  X 2 4mm. 
dusky  neutral  gray  (69  m/5) 


1 E-H 

Colony  of  Canada 


Attributed  to  Henry  Bradbury, 
later  Bradbury,  Wilkinson  & Co., 
London,  Eng. 

Size  of  engraved  design  20  x 2 4mm. 
Were  probably  printed  in  small 
sheets  of  at  least  nine,  as  large 
corner,  both  sides  and  top  and 
bottom  margins  have  been  seen. 

1857  ? 

1 E-B.  1 Fenny. 

Plate  essay. 

a.  On  hard  white  bond  paper  .004", 
stamp  size,  imperf. 
dusky  red-brown  (9m/l) 
dim  dusky  yellow-orange  (brown) 

( 13  m/1 ) 

dusky  dark  green,  shades  (35  m/0) 
(35  m/1) 

dusky  blue-green  (37  m/0) 
dim  dark  red-violet  (65  k/1) 

By  Rawdon,  Wright,  Hatch  & Ed- 
son,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Engraved  by  Alfred  Jones. 

1851. 

1F3.  3 Fence. 

Plate  proof  on  India, 
deep  orange-red  (5  i/0) 

1TC3.  3 l*ence. 

Trial  color  plate  proof 
a.  On  India 

dark  red-brown  (3  k/0) 
deep  yellow-orange  (15  i/0) 
yellow  (23  i/0) 
slate-black  (71  o/5) 

lTr4.  3 Fence. 

Trial  color  plate  proof  on  thin  card, 
rare 

black  (69  o/5) 

SPECIMEN. 

■ S-A. 

SPECIMEN.  20.8x2.5  mm. 
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ll*3S-Ahb.  3 Pence. 

Plate  proof  on  India, 
deep  orange-red  (5  i/0)  with  hori- 
zontal “Specimen”  at  bottom  in 
dark  green. 

deep  orange-red  (5  i/0)  with  hori- 
zontal “Specimen”  at  bottom  in 
dark  red. 

SPECIMEN. 

S-B. 

SPECIMEN.  23x3  mm. 

lP3S-Bd.  3 Pence. 

Plate  proof  on  India 
deep  orange-red  (5  i/0)  with  di- 
agonal “Specimen”  in  black. 

1TC3S-Ahb.  3 Pence. 

Trial  color  plate  proof  on  India, 
slate-black  (71  o/5)  with  hori- 
zontal “Specimen”  at  bottom  in 
orange. 

1TC3S-Bd.  3 Pence. 

Trial  color  plate  proof  on  India, 
slate-black  (71  o/5)  with  diagonal 
“Specimen”  in  deep  red. 

1851. 

2P3.  6 Pence. 

Plate  proof  on  India, 
dark  neutral  gray  (69  k/5) 
bluish-slate-black  (45  m/4) 

2TC3.  6 Pence. 

Trial  color  plate  proof  on  India, 
dim  dark  orange-red  (brown)  (3 
m/1) 

deep  yellow-orange  (15  i/0) 
yellow  (23  -/O) 
dim  dusky  blue  (48  m/1) 
dull  light  purple  (65  i/2) 

2P3S-Avr.  6 Pence. 

Plate  proof  on  India, 
bluish  slate-black  (45  m/4)  with 
vertical  “Specimen”  at  right  in 
deep  red. 

dark  neutral  gray  (69  k/5)  with 
vertical  “Specimen”  at  right  in 

deep  red. 

dark  neutral  gray  (69  k/5)  with 
vertical  “Specimen”  at  right  in 

orange. 

dark  neutral  gray  (69  k/5)  with 
vertical  “Specimen”  at  right  in 

dark  green. 

dusky  neutral  gray  (69  m/5)  with 
vertical  “Specimen”  at  right  in 

deep  red. 

dusky  neutral  gray  (69  m/5)  with 
vertical  “Specimen”  at  right  in 

orange. 


2P3S-Bd.  a Pence. 

Plate  proof  on  India. 

dark  neutral  gray  (69  k/5)  with 

diagonal  “Specimen”  in  deep  red. 


Hand  Stamp  Specimen,  12  x 2.5 
mm. 

2P3S-Ch.  6 Pence. 

dark  neutral  gray  (69  k/5)  with 
horizontal  “Specimen”  in  deep  red. 


3E-A 


Designed  by  Sir  Sanford  Flemming. 
Engraved  by  James  Ellis. 

Size  of  design  23  x 18.5mm. 

1851. 

3E-A.  1 Shilling:  (12  Pence). 

Small  die  essay,  engraved, 
a.  on  light  yellow  aged  bond  paper 
.0035"  thick,  27  x 23mm. 
dusky  neutral  gray  (69  m/5) 

By  American  Bank  Note  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


3P2 
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By  American  Bank  Note  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


( OMPOSITE  DIE 


3P1  + 16P 

Printed  from  the  12  Pence  scarred 
die. 

The  10c  proof  is  14mm  to  the 
right. 


3P2.  13  Pence. 

Vignette  engraved  by  Alfred  Jones. 
Small  die  proof,  from  the  scarred 
die  (scar  at  top  of  CE  in  PENCE), 
ii.  on  grayish  wove  paper  .002"  thick, 
about  28  X 30mm. 
dusky  neutral  gray  (69  m/5) 
slate-black  (71  o/5) 

3P3.  12  Pence. 

Printed  from  the  scarred  die. 

Plate  proof  on  India, 
slate-black  (71  o/5) 

3T(  2.  12  Pence. 

Printed  from  the  scarred  die. 

Trial  color  small  die  proof. 

a.  on  India. 

blackish-brown  (1  m/4) 
deep  orange-red  (5  i/0) 
deep  orange  (11  i/0) 
dim  dark  green  (35  m/1) 
dusky  dull  bluish-green  (41  m/3) 
g.  on  white  soft  proof  paper  .003" 
23  X 29mm  mounted  on  card  28  x 
33mm  (Goodall) 
dim  dark  red  (5  k/1) 
dull  brown  (15  m/2) 
dull  blue-green  (37  m/1) 
dull  green-blue  (43  m/2) 
slate-black  (71  o/5) 

b.  on  dull  faint  green-blue  bond  paper 
.004"  thick,  stamp  size. 

dusky  blue-green  (37  m/0) 
dusky  dull  bluish-green  (41  m/3) 
this  impression  is  about  25  x 27 
mm 


c.  on  dull  faint  yellow  bond  paper 
.003"  thick,  about  28  x 28  mm 
deep  yellow-orange  (13  i/0) 
dull  dark  purple  (69  k/3) 
dark  violet-brown  (69  m/3) 


3P3S-Avr.  12  Pence. 

Plate  proof  on  India, 
slate-black  (71  o/5)  with  vertical 
“Specimen”  at  right  in  dark  red. 
slate-black  (71  o/5)  with  vertical 
“Specimen”  at  right  in  dark  green, 
slate-black  (71  o/5)  with  vertical 
“Specimen”  at  right  in  dark  blue. 


3P3S-Ad.  12  Pence. 

Plate  proof  on  India, 
slate-black  (71  o/5)  with  diagonal 
“Specimen”  in  deep  red. 


1804  ? 

3P1.  -|-  1(>TC1.  12  Pence  and  10  cents. 

Large  die  proof,  die  sunk  on  card,, 
size  of  die  sinkage  61  x 37  mm. 
a.  on  India. 

slate-black  (71  o/5) 


3TC1.  + lOTCl.  12  Pence  and  10 

Cents. 

Trial  color  large  die  proof,  die 
sunk  on  card,  size  of  die  sinkage 
61  X 37mm. 
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a.  on  India. 

dark  violet-brown  (5  k/3) 
deep  orange-red  (5  i/0) 
dusky  yellow-brown  (13  m/0) 
dim  dusky  yellow-green  (31  m/1) 
dim  dark  green  (35  m/1) 

1).  on  bluish  wove  paper,  not  die  sunk. 

dark  blue  (49  k/0) 
c.  on  dull  faint  orange-yellow  bond 
paper  .003"  thick,  not  die  sunk, 
about  66  X 5 8mm. 
dark  violet-brown  (5  k/3) 
dusky  V.  dark  brown  (13  m/3) 
bluish  slate-black  (45  m/4) 
dull  purplish-black  (65  m/4) 
on  same  paper,  but  about  89  x 49 
mm. 

dusky  orange-yellow  (17  m/3) 

3TC2.  + 16TC2.  12  Pence  and  10 

Cents. 

Trial  color  small  die  proof, 
a.  on  India. 

deep  red  (1  i/0) 

dull  orange-yellow  (15  m/2) 

dark  green  (35  k/0) 

By  Rawdon,  Wright,  Hatch  and 
Edson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


7PX 

Size  of  design  18  x 23mm. 
Progressive  die  proof  without  ruled 
lines  in  corners. 

1 855. 

7PX.  10  Pence. 

Large  Progressive  Die  Proof 
n.  on  India. 

slate-black  (71  o/5) 


7P2.  10  Pence. 

Small  die  proof,  stamp  size, 
a.  on  India. 

dull  blue,  shades  (45  -/2)  (45 

k/2) 

7P3.  10  Pence. 

Plate  proof  on  India, 
dusky  green-blue  (47  m/1) 
dark  dusky  blue  (48  m/0) 


7TC3.  10  Pence. 

Trial  color  plate  proof  on  India, 
deep  yellow-orange  (13  i/0) 
dusky  dark  green  (35  m/0) 
slate-black  (71  o/5) 
a.  on  India  on  card. 

dim  deep  yellow-orange  (brown) 
(13  m/1) 

These,  so  called.  Trade  Sample 
Sheets  come  in  over  100  different 
colors  and  on  many  different 
papers.  Most  of  the  sheets  have 
been  cut  apart  and  whole  sheets 
quite  rare. 


7TC3S-Bd.  10  Pence. 

Trial  color  plate  proof  on  India, 
slate-black  (71  o/5)  with  diagonal 
“Specimen”  in  orange. 


7P3S-Avr.  10  Pence. 

Plate  proof  on  India. 

dusky  blue  (48  m/0)  with  vertical 

“Specimen”  at  right  in  deep  red. 


7TC3S-Avr.  10  Pence. 

Trial  color  plate  proof  on  India, 
slate-black  (71  o/5)  with  vertical 
“Specimen”  at  right  in  deep  red. 


By  American  Bank  Note  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Prior  to  1870,  probably  1868. 


7TC8.  10  Pence. 

Trial  color  plate  proofs  cut  from 
the  American  Bank  Note  Co.  Trade 
Sample  Sheets,  (see  Fig.  1.) 

a.  Engraved  on  white  wove  bond 
paper  .005"  thick. 

dull  deep  red-brown  (3  i/2) 
dull  deep  yellow-brown  (15  i/2) 
dim  yellov/  (19  i/1) 
dark  yellow-green  (31  k/0) 
dim  dark  blue-green  (37  k/1) 
dull  red-violet  (65  -/3) 
aa.  Engraved  on  hard  white  wove  paper 
.005"  thick,  imperf.  gummed,  rare, 
dim  dark  red-orange  (71  m/1) 
slate-black  (71  o/5) 

b.  Engraved  on  white  bond  paper 
.004"  thick. 

slate  black  (71  o/5) 
ba.  Engraved  on  white  bond  paper. 
.0  04"  thick, 
dim  pale  pink  (3  d/1) 
dim  dark  orange-red  (5  k/1) 
dim  dark  yellow-green  (31  k/1) 
deep  yellow-green  (33  j/0) 
slate-black  (71  o/5) 


LA 
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15y  American  Hank  Note  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Courtesy  of  Winthrop  S. 


pifti  r»fV'trrTir^ 


'esinnisssssss^ 


IfiSBcmKaa 


;CIXCO  C KXTAV<>«»; 


.»i.  1'«».  \»''\  A<><  iv 


Fig.  1 

Size  6 % X 8 % inches. 

Prior  to  1870,  probably  1868. 
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c.  Engraved  on  v.  faint  orange-yellow 
soft  wove  paper  .0025"  thick, 
dim  light  rose  (1  b/1) 
dusky  red-brown  (1  m/1) 
dull  deep  brown-red  (3  i/2) 
dusky  violet-brown  (5  -/3) 
dull  light  gray-brown  (13  -/3) 
light  drab  gray  (17  b/4) 
light  blue-gray  (45  d/5) 
clear  blue-gray  (49  b/4) 
dull  bluish-violet  (57  -/2) 
dark  violet-gray  (65  -/4) 
dull  purple  (69  i/3) 
cl.  Engraved  on  India,  some  adhering 
to  card. 

dark  orange-brown  (11  k/1) 

e.  Engraved  on  white  wove  paper 
.008"  thick,  imperf.,  stamp  size, 
brown  gum. 

dull  dusky  orange-brown  (9  m/2) 
dull  dusky  yellow-brown  (17  m/2) 

f.  Engraved  on  vertical  laid  paper. 
.006"  thick,  10  lines  to  10mm,  im- 
perf, stamp  size,  light  gum,  rare, 
black  (69  o/5) 

1.  Lithographed  on  faint  orange-yel- 
low wove  paper  .003"  thick. 

Dull  dark  brown-red  shades 
(1  k/2) 

(1  1/1) 


By  The  American  Bank  Note  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Prior  to  1870,  probably  1868. 

7TC8.  10  Pence. 

Finished  proofs  cut  from  the 
American  Bank  Note  Co.  Trade 
Sample  Sheets,  (see  Fig.  1.) 

a.  Engraved  on  pale  yellow  wove 
paper,  perf.  12,  gummed,  has  pen 
cancellation. 

slate-black  (71  o/5) 

b.  Engraved  on  hard  white  wove 
paper  .005"  thick,  Perf.  12,  gum- 
med. 

dusky  yellow-orange  (brown)  (13 
m/1) 

dim  dark  green,  shades,  (35  m/1) 
(35  k/1) 

dim  dark  blue-green  (37  k/1) 

c.  Engraved  on  green-blue  chemical 
wove  paper  .0035"  thick,  perf  12, 
gummed. 

deep  orange  (11  i/0) 

1.  Lithographed  on  dull  v.  faint 
orange-yellow  soft  wove  paper, 
.003"  thick,  perf.  12. 
dark  brown-red  (1  k/1) 


(To  be  continued) 


111  Memoriam 

Michael  Miller,  E.  P.  S.  180 

At  the  opening  sessions  of  SOJEX  on  Friday,  October  12,  1962,  word  was  received 
that  Michael  Miller,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  had  died  that  morning.  Just  three  weeks 
ago  he  was  in  active  attendance  at  BALPEX,  and  had  his  famous  collection  of  Danish 
West  Indies  entered  in  that  show.  This  collection  has  received  many  awards,  among  them 
a silver  medal  in  Vienna  last  August. 

Onlv  the  week  before  his  death,  the  Baltimore  Philatelic  Society  had  received  Mr. 
Miller’  s collection  of  medals  and  awards,  which  represented  most  of  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Miller,  who  W'as  73  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had  long  been  active  in  philatelic 
circles.  He  was  a member  of  the  Baltimore  Philatelic  Society,  American  Philatelic 
Society,  the  Israel  Palestine  Philatelic  Society,  the  British  North  American  Philatelic 
Society,  and  was  Club  Representative  to  the  National  Federation  of  Stamp  Clubs. 

He  collected  and  wrote  about  stamps  pertaining  to  Maryland,  and  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  issuance  of  the  1934  Maryland  Tercentenary  stamp. 

He  was  a past  president  of  the  Beth  Tfiloh  Congregation,  and  funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  synagogue  at  3200  Garrison  Blvd.,  Baltimore.  October  I2th.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Lee,  and  three  sisters.  (From  STAMPS,  Oct.  2y,  ig62.) 

Michael  Miller  was  an  early  and  ever  loyal  member  of  the  Essay-Proof  Society  (often 
a contributing  member),  and  participated  in  many  of  its  exhibitions.  One  of  his  special 
collections  consisted  of  the  U.  S.  1869  issue,  with  essays  and  proofs.  On  more  than  one 
occasion,  when  not  competing  himself,  he  served  as  one  of  our  special  judges.  His  coopera- 
tive and  friendly  spirit  was  an  outstanding  characteristic. 
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Remarks  on  the 

Manufacture  of  Bank  Notes  and 
Other  Promises  to  Pay 

By  Keatinge  & Ball,  Bank  Note  Engravers 

(Continued  from  Journal  No.  75) 


Keatiiij?e  & Ball  Engraved  Due  Bill  of  1804 


CHAPTER  III. 

It  was  natural  that  the  parent  should  reject  words  of  wisdom  or  instruction  from  the 
child ; England,  “still  unconquered  and  uncivilized,’’*  would  not  be  instructed  by  a rebel 
scion,  and  continued  to  hang  fellows  for  forgery,  after  first  giving  them  an  inducement 
and  a premium  for  doing  so,  by  rendering  it  so  easy  to  be  done.  In  the  year  1813,  a printer, 
a common  workman,  was  hanged  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  for  forgery,  id  est,  printing  forged 
notes;  and  on  the  same  day,  before  the  body  of  the  culprit  was  quite  cold,  his  son  was 
arrested  while  working  the  same  press,  and  committing  the  same  crime,  for  which  his 
father  had  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law.  The  son  was  hanged.  But  if  the  Government 
of  England  had  continued  hanging  offenders  against  its  paper  currency  until  this  day,  it 
would  not  have  lessened  the  commission  of  the  crime.  It  was  forced,  as  much  by  its 
wants  as  the  example  of  foreign  countries,  to  effect  a radical  change  in  its  mode  of  issue, 
and,  by  rendering  the  crime  more  difficult  of  execution,  gave  protection  to  the  public. 
Twenty-five  years  after  the  visit  of  Mr.  Perkins  to  Great  Britain,  the  National  Bank  of 
Ireland  had  adopted  his  plan  in  its  entirety;  and  nearly  all  the  banks  of  England  adopted 
some  modification,  when  not  used  completely.  All  the  American  States,  and  the  British 
American  Provinces,  had,  from  its  invention,  their  bank  notes  produced  in  that  way.  The 
enormous  amount  of  employment  thus  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  engravers,  who  devoted 
their  attention  and  skill  to  what  is  technically  termed  “bank  note  engraving,”  enabled  them 
to  spend  large  sums  in  the  production  of  beautiful  specimens  of  art,  and  subjects  in 
portraiture,  history,  mythology,  landscape,  etc.,  became  common  to  the  faces  of  the  circulat- 
ing bank  bill.  At  the  same  time,  no  effort  was  spared  to  improve  or  devise  instruments  of 
the  utmost  intricacy  for  the  production,  mechanically,  of  ornaments,  the  forging  of  which, 
by  the  human  hand,  was  an  impossibility.  In  short,  no  effort  was  left  unmade  to  guard 
the  public,  that  the  highest  expression  of  art,  combined  with  the  greatest  mechanical 
ingenuity,  could  afford.  One  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  how  completely  baffled  the 
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forger  had  become,  was  the  report,  some  seven  years  since,  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  wherein  it  was  stated  “that  the  number  of  frauds  against  the  metallic 
currency,  as  compared  to  those  against  the  paper  circulation,  was  as  twenty  to  one  in  favor 
of  the  bank  notes  as  a public  security.” 

1 hat  foreign  nations  have  recognized  the  value  of  the  invention,  and  the  extent  of  its 
development,  is  proved  in  several  instances.  During  the  residence  of  ex-Governor  Pickens, 
of  South  Carolina,  at  the  Court  of  Russia,  througli  his  intervention,  probably,  the  entire 
paper  currency  of  the  empire  was  changed  into  one  made  in  America,  and  a large  and 
completely  fitted  out  establishment,  with  artists  and  machinists,  was  sent  out  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  Emperor  of  Brazil,  also  adopted  a similarly  made  issue.  The  British  Govern- 
ment, for  its  colonial  postage  stamps;  King  Otho,  for  the  national  notes  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Greece;  and  many  of  the  South  American  Republics;  all,  by  their  adoption  of  the  mode, 
and  intrusting  the  execution  of  their  notes  to  the  American  engravers,  gave  the  highest 
testimony  of  the  excellence  of  the  system  employed.  Despite,  however,  of  the  many  ad- 
vantages that  bank  note  plates  made  by  transferring  from  the  original  hardened  steel 
possess,  yet  many  countries  continue  to  follow  the  old  methods,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  where  the  printing  of  the  notes  is  done  from  raised  surfaces,  or  blocks,  simi- 
lar to  brass  stamps  that  book-binders  use  for  ornamenting  the  covers  of  books;  the  main 
protection  being  in  the  peculiarity  of  the  paper,  and  the  system  of  numbering,  the  English 
bill  never  being  for  a smaller  sum  than  five  pounds  sterling,  and  when  received  for 
redemption  is  never  reissued.  Bank  of  England  notes  seldom  find  their  way  into  the 
hands  or  pockets  of  the  working  or  laboring  people,  their  use  being  mostly  confined  to 
the  wealthy  or  mercantile  classes.  By  that  means,  when  a fraudulent  note  is  issued,  it 
can  be  (comparatively)  easily  traced  to  the  source  it  sprung  from.  Probably  their 
excellent  police  system,  and  the  certainty  of  severe  punishment  being  inflicted  on  the 
criminal  when  caught,  may  assist  in  the  prevention  of  forgery.  Extensive  frauds  have, 
however,  occurred,  and  thefts  of  paper  are  not  uncommon. 

In  the  German  States,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  wood  cuts,  with  mortices  for  type 
letters,  are  much  used,  and  are  of  the  rudest  execution;  the  paper  used  in  the  printing 
being  made  under  royal  authority,  the  printing  itself  is  often  in  a combination  of  colors, 
prepared  by  eminent  chemists,  in  national  laboratories,  and  their  composition  preserved  as 
a profound  secret. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Lithography,  or  the  art  of  printing  on  stone,  has  of  late  years  become  extensively  used 
in  various  ways.  Its  simplicity,  its  easy  adaptation  to  every  variety  of  pictorial  representa- 
tion, its  cheapness,  the  facility  of  reproducing  or  multiplying  itself,  has  rendered  it  a most 
useful  addition  to  printing  processes,  and  a formidable  rival  to  the  more  ancient,  but  more 
perfect,  art  of  engraving  on  copper  and  steel. 

I'here  are  three  departments  of  lithographic  production  which  are  all  in  general  use, 
and  are  totally  distinct  from  each  other,  having  each  its  peculiar  merits  and  facilities  for 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  public.  The  first  is  used  exclusively  for  pictorial  purposes,  from 
the  rough  caricature  to  the  highly  finished  and  artistic  historical  picture.  The  admirable 
chalk  drawings  of  Julien  Lemercier,  of  Paris,  the  gorgeous  chromo-lithographs,  are 
familiar  to  all.  This  branch  of  the  art  affords  fine  scope  for  artistic  talent,  and  possesses 
a peculiar  charm  for  all  lovers  of  the  picturesque,  and  has  been  brought  to  a high  point 
of  perfection  by  its  disciples  in  Erance  and  England. 

Second.  Engraving  on  stone  is  found  useful  principally  in  the  production  of  topo- 
graphical maps,  book  illustrations,  scientific  diagrams,  labels,  etc.;  it  is  practiced  chiefly  in 
Germany,  where  it  has  mostly  superceded  engraving  on  steel  and  copper.  It  is,  however. 
Incapable  of  highly  finished  productions,  and  the  attempts  at  pictorial  representations  are 
feeble,  flat,  and  all  together  wanting  in  effect. 

Third.  This  branch  of  lithography,  which  is  nearly  dependent  on  the  efforts  of  the 
steel  engraver,  and  has  been  in  vogue  for  many  years,  principally  in  England,  and  of  late 
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introiliiceil  to  this  country,  where  it  has  met  with  very  great  success,  is  simply  the  trans- 
terring  of  impressions  of  engraved  plates  to  stone,  and  printing  from  the  transfer.  ^I'he 
enormous  multiplying  power  of  this  mode  will  readily  be  perceived  by  the  reader,  on  being 
mtermed  of  the  fact  that  an  engraved  steel  plate  will  print,  say  twenty-five  thousand 
copies,  and  each  one  of  these  impressions,  when  transferred  to  stone,  will  yield,  when 
printed  by  a careful  hand,  six  thousand.  This  branch  of  the  business  is  devoted  mainly  to 
what  is  technically  called  “commercial  work,”  such  as  bank  checks,  bills  of  exchange, 
promissory  notes,  and  all  the  blank  documents  required  in  commercial  transactions.  Not- 
^^■ithstanding  the  cheapness  and  utility  of  this  method  of  reproduction,  it  carries  upon  its 
face  the  inevitable  stamp  of  inferiority,  and  has  never  been  brought  into  requisition  by 
banks  of  issue  in  this  country  for  their  notes  of  circulation. 

An  impression  from  a steel  plate,  taken  on  the  enameled  paper  of  the  lithographer, 
however  beautiful  and  perfect  the  engraving  may  be,  when  laid  on  the  stone,  and  passed 

through  the  press  repeatedly,  under  a powerful  pressure,  loses  a great  portion  of  the 

delicate  tracing  and  finish  of  the  lighter  parts,  as  well  as  the  rich  velvety  tones  of  the 

shadows  of  the  original;  the  sharp,  well  defined  lines  of  the  artist’s  “burin’,”  the  free  and 

flowing  expressions  of  the  practiced  etcher  in  landscape,  the  clear  and  carefully  traced 
details  of  the  human  form,  the  delicate  gradations  of  light  and  shadow  in  a sky  or 
cloud,  are  partially  lost,  and  what  remains,  is  but  a grey,  broken  mass  of  lines,  offensive 
to  the  eye  of  the  true  connoisseur;  again,  impressions  from  stone  are  liable  to  the  same 
objections  as  may  be  urged  against  all  “surface  printing,”  tbe  paper  receiving  a mere  film 
of  ink  from  stone,  and,  consequently,  soon  obliterated  by  constant  handling;  it  is  a well 
known  fact  that  the  quantity  of  ink  deposited  on  the  paper  from  an  engraved  steel  or 
copper  plate,  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  ten  or  more  from  the  transfer  on  stone;  this 
fact  accounts  for  the  great  durability,  so  to  speak,  of  the  engraved  bank  note;  the  ink  used, 
being  a pure  carbon,  will  retain  its  color  and  sharpness  as  long  as  the  paper  upon  which 
it  has  been  deposited  will  hold  together.  Notes  wffiich  were  issued  by  our  Government  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  engraved  by  Keatinge  & Ball,  were  in  circulation,  (having 
been  re-issued  many  times,)  up  to  the  time  of  funding  them,  while  stacks  upon  stacks  of 
the  lithographic  issue  were  cancelled  or  destroyed,  never  being  in  a fit  condition  for  re- 
issue, even  after  a few  months’  circulation. 

The  pressing  wants  of  our  Government  have  forced  into  use  this  process  of  litho- 
graphy, in  which,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  there  is  little  protection,  and,  unfortunately,  offers 
a premium  to  crime  by  simplifying  its  commission. 

As  before  explained,  there  is,  in  the  preparation  of  bank  notes,  a great  number  of 
skilled  and  accomplished  artists  engaged;  by  lithography,  the  ease  with  which  copies  of  the 
works  of  these  artists  are  produced,  or  rather  reproduced,  is  so  great  that  its  merits  as  a 
distributer  of  their  productions  becomes  the  strongest  reason  why  its  employment  should 
not  be  resorted  to  whenever  or  wherever  a more  elaborate  or  complicated  method  of 
making  a bank  note  can  be  adopted.  The  banks  and  bankers  of  Europe  and  America  have, 
long  ago,  pronounced  against  it,  unless  where  some  specific  protection  was  afforded  outside 
the  art,  or  mechanical  security  offered  by  the  mere  printing  or  engraving. 

Another  consideration  in  connection  with  this  subject  demands  the  attention 
of  all  interested  in  the  purity  or  genuineness  of  our  paper  circulation.  In 

an  establishment,  either  Governmental  or  private,  having  authority  to  issue 

paper  money,  the  abstraction  of  sheets  or  notes  by  officers  or  clerks  is  of  very  rare 
occurrence,  the  individuals  employed  in  such  institutions  being,  in  all  cases,  men  of  known 
probity  and  under  heavy  bonds.  The  history  of  the  bank  note  engraving  and  printing 
establishments  of  America,  furnishes  the  remarkable  fact,  that  fraudulent  conduct  on  the 
part  of  employees  has  seldom  or  never  occurred;  the  system  adopted,  being  the  result  of 
long  experience,  has  rendered  theft  or  abstraction,  to  any  extent,  quite  impossible;  besides, 
it  has  been  found  that  persons  regularly  employed  in  the  prosecution  of  that  business,  have 
always  been  known  to  be  extremely  zealous  in  the  prevention  of  fraud  as  well  as  in  the 
detection  of  the  counterfeiter. 
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Printed  from  a steel  engTaved  plate  by  Leggett,  Keatinge  & Ball,  1861. 


Printed  from  a lithographic  stone  by  Keatinge  & Ball,  1864. 


In  lithography,  or  where  movable  types  are  used,  the  ease  with  which  fraud  can  be 
committed,  unfortunately,  renders  crime  too  frequent.  An  impression  of  the  most  elaborate 

plate,  taken  with  what  is  known  as  “transfer  ink,”  easy  of  access  and  not  at  all  difficult 

to  make  from  the  abundant  receipts  and  instructions  published,  can,  if  a workman  is  so 
disposed,  be  taken  off,  concealed,  taken  elsewhere,  transferred  to  stone,  and  copies,  to  any 
extent,  put  into  circulation,  differing  from  the  genuine  only  in  the  signatures,  which  afford 
no  protection  to  the  public,  and  require  the  keen-eyed  expert  for  their  detection.  Knowing 
that  great  frauds  have  been  committed,  have  we  not  a perfect  right  to  doubt  the  security 
of  a system  that  gives  to  a common  workman  the  opportunity  as  well  as  the  temptation 

of  enriching  himself,  with  so  little  risk,  and  so  few  chances  of  detection,  and  of  the  punish- 

ment due  to  his  crime? 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  different  methods  employed  as  safeguards  against  the  efforts  of  the  counterfeiter 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  thought  and  investigation  among  the  members  of  the  var- 
ious establishments  of  bank  note  engravers.  Many  have  been  from  time  to  time  adopted 
and  abandoned  but  the  most  effectual  at  the  present  are  believed  to  be;  First,  the  sub- 
division of  labor  in  the  engraving  department,  which,  with  the  employment  of  the  best 
talent,  obtains  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  the  various  productions  of  that  branch, 
thereby  rendering  it  impossible  for  one  man,  successfully,  to  imitate  them. 
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Second,  the  repetition  of  the  denominations  of  the  note  in  a variety  of  ways,  and 
carried  to  any  extent  by  means  of  the  transfer  press.  This  work  may  be  incorporated  with 
the  body  of  the  note  or  printed  from  a separate  plate  in  a color.  This  is  found  to  be  a 
great  addition  to  its  security;  the  original  word  or  words  being  engraved  with  a view  to 
Its  perfection,  is  repeated  to  infinity,  if  necessary,  and  absolute  similarity  is  obtained 
throughout  the  whole,  which  would  be  impossible  when  done  by  hand.  Very  beautiful 
denomination  counters”  are  produced  in  a similar  manner,  and  present  still  greater 
difficulties  to  the  counterfeiter. 

Third,  the  IVIedallion  Ruling  Machine.  The  beautiful  work  produced  by  this  machine, 
so  much  admired  by  the  lovers  of  classic  and  the  antique,  was  in  very  general  use  twenty 
years  ago,  and  considered,  at  that  time,  as  an  effectual  bar  to  imitation,  but  is  now  con- 
sidered less  as  a security  than  as  a means  of  ornamentation.  The  machine  is  of  such 
simple  construction  and  so  easy  to  be  obtained,  that  its  use,  as  a security,  has  been  nearly 
abandoned. 

Fourth,  the  Geometric  Lathe  has  been  esteemed,  at  all  times,  as  tbe  sheet  anchor  of 
public  security  against  the  dangers  of  forgery.  This  wonderful  and  truly  “eccentric” 
machine  has  a power  of  production,  as  regards  change  and  variety  of  combination  and 
effect,  that  is  really  amazing.  The  least  change  of  a wheel  of  the  eccentric  or  turn  of  a 
set  screw  produces  a new  pattern  that  shames  the  kaleidoscope.  It  defies  the  efforts  of  the 
mathematician  to  calculate  the  extent  of  its  variations;  the  lines  intertwining  and  crossing 
each  other  at  all  angles  are  perfection  itself,  conforming  to  any  shape  the  operator  chooses 
to  adopt;  and  when  the  transfer  press  is  brought  to  its  aid,  to  give  additional  change  to 
the  character  of  its  work,  human  ingenuity  fails  in  the  attempt  to  produce  an  imitation. 

Fifth,  the  Transfer  Press  is  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Perkins’  invention;  it  is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  whole  superstructure  of  the  art  of  bank  note  engraving  rests.  It  may 
be  likened  to  the  lever  of  Archimedes,  in  its  power  to  “move  the  world.”  A powerful 
compound  lever  over  a solid  bed  of  iron,  upon  which  the  hardened  plate  is  placed,  the  soft 
cylinder  or  “die”  then  placed  in  position,  the  ponderous  lever  closes  on  it,  a rolling  motion 
forward  and  backwards  is  communicated,  and  in  a few  minutes  the  ductile  metal  receives 
the  reverse  of  the  engraving  with  the  certainty  and  accuracy  of  the  electrotype  battery. 
Recent  improvements  have  added  greatly  to  the  general  utility  of  this  machine.  Many  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  elaborate  ornaments  on  our  notes  are  produced  by  transferring 
process,  and  though  the  production  of  new  plates  and  the  “retouching”  of  those  worn  by 
the  hand  of  the  printer,  brings  it  into  daily  and  hourly  requisition,  yet  it  knows  no  “idle 
time”  in  the  various  other  duties  it  is  expected  to  perform. 

The  competition  for  patronage  which  has  always  existed  among  the  various  establish- 
ments engaged  in  the  business  of  bank  note  engraving,  which,  while  it  gave  rise  to  many 
important  mechanical  improvements,  and  impulse  to  the  creative  faculties  of  the  artist, 
yet  in  the  inordinate  desire  for  the  introduction  of  novelties,  has  in  some  respects,  vitiated 
the  tastes  of  the  community.  This  is  observed  in  the  overcrowded,  many-colored,  badly- 
modeled  notes  of  the  present  day,  giving  to  the  bank  note  much  the  appearance  of  a 
fanciful  label  on  a cologne  water  bottle;  and  so  far  from  adding  to  the  difficulty  of  coun- 
terfeiting, it  is  argued  that  a poor  imitation  of  one  of  these  parti-colored  notes  is  more 
likely  to  be  successful  than  that  of  a note  of  a more  simple  design.  A counterfeit  is 
oftener  detected  at  a single  glance  than  by  close  examination;  that  is  to  say,  the  first  look 
at  a note  determines  either  its  genuineness  or  its  doubtful  character,  and  it  is  only  on 
close  examination  that  certainty  is  obtained;  the  least  change,  either  in  general  appearance 
or  any  of  the  details,  will  be  perceived  instantaneously,  where  the  embellishments  are  well 
placed  and  distinct  from  each  other,  wffiile  the  gorgeous,  calico-patterned  note  of  present 
fashion  fatigues  and  confuses  the  eye,  depriving  that  organ  of  its  keenness  of  observation, 
and  exposing  its  owner  to  loss  and  vexation. 

Perfection,  or  an  approximation  to  it,  in  every  department  or  detail  connected  with  the 
production  of  a bank  note,  is  the  true  safeguard  against  fraud.  The  artist,  the  machinist. 
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the  printer,  and  every  operative  employed,  should  be  of  the  highest  ability.  The  thousand 
and  one  different  materials  used  should  be  of  the  best  of  their  kind,  all  and  each  of  these 
contributing  to  the  final  result;  thus,  rendering  every  step  towards  the  successful  imita- 
tion of  a note  more  difficult,  as  the  lack  of  any  one  of  these  many  requirements  has  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  efforts  of  the  forger,  and  baffles  the  ingenuity  of  the  most  skillful. 

It  is  in  the  want  of  material  that  the  prosecution  of  bank  note  engraving  and  printing 
in  the  Confederacy  has  met  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  IMany  of  the  most  important 
articles  are  not  to  be  obtained  in  Europe  of  the  quality  desired;  others  have  to  be  im- 
provised, as  it  were,  on  the  spot.  The  swamps  of  South  Carolina  furnish  the  vegetable 
carbon  for  the  inks,  and  the  hills  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  the  oils.  Plates  and 
dies  made  from  the  crude  steel.  The  manufacture  of  machinery  and  presses  gives  employ- 
ment to  mechanism  of  an  entirely  novel  character  in  the  South;  in  fact,  to  establishments 
of  this  kind,  necessity  has  added  to  the  machine  shop  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  business  is,  that  time,  as  well  as  capital,  is  necessary 
for  its  successful  prosecution,  where  large  demands  are  made  upon  it;  the  accumulation  of 
the  labor  of  the  artist,  the  immense  variety  of  embellishment  required  at  his  hands  can  be 
obtained  only  by  patient  and  persevering  labor.  The  progress  made,  under  these  difficulties 
and  peculiarities,  in  the  Confederacy  is,  therefore,  gratifying,  and  gives  assurance  that 
when  the  clouds  of  war  are  dissipated,  the  commerce  of  the  world  admitted  again  to  our 
silent  wharves,  and  peace,  with  healing  wings,  brings  health,  activity,  and  her  innumerable 
blessings  to  the  once  happy  people  of  the  Confederacy,  this  important  branch  of  industry 
will  take  its  legitimate  rank,  bestowing  its  benefits  upon  the  commonwealth,  as  well  as 
honor  and  profit  upon  those  engaged  in  its  prosecution. 

(Concluded) 


Carlsom  and  Karlssom  Designed  U,  N.  Fund  Stamps 

The  United  Nations  second  commemorative  stamp  for  1961  for  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  was  designed  by  two  staff  members  of  the  Fund,  Roy  E.  Carlson  and 
Hordur  Karlsson.  The  stamp  is  another  in  a series  of  United  Nations  commemorative 
issues  honoring  United  Nations  specialized  agencies.  The  4-cent  and  7-cent  stamps  duplicate 
the  seal  of  the  Fund.  Beneath  the  seal  are  the  words,  in  English  on  the  4-cent  denomi- 
nation and  in  French  on  the  7-cent,  “Promotion  of  International  Monetary  Cooperation 
and  Expansion  of  World  Trade.”  The  United  Nations  seal  appears  in  muted  tones  in 
the  upper  right  hand  corner.  The  stamps  were  printed  by  the  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Tokyo,  Japan. 


Port  Moresby  Traffic  on  Papua  and  New  Guinea  Stamp 

The  Papua  and  New  Guinea  three  shilling  stamp  added  to  its  definitive  series  early  in 
1962  shows  a native  policeman  on  traffic  duty  at  the  Douglas  and  Musgrave  Streets  inter- 
section, Port  Moresby.  The  design  is  the  work  of  Mrs.  V.  W.  Prescott,  Port  Moresby, 
and  the  policeman  portrayed  is  Constable  Ragas  Amis  Matia. 


MacICennal  Statue  Used  for  Nellie  Melba  Design 

The  Spence  blue  Australian  stamp  issued  in  1961,  to  mark  tbe  centenary  year  of  the 
birth  of  Dame  Nellie  Melba  shows  the  great  prima  donna  as  Sir  Bertram  Mackennal 
portrayed  her  in  a marble  bust  which  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery  of  \ ictoria,  and 
which  was  reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Gallery  Trustees.  The  design  also  incor- 
porates Melba’s  autograph. 
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The  Desig  e and  Maeufactmire 

of  Postage  Stamps  in 
the  Commonwealth 

By  John  Easton 

This  is  the  text  of  a paper  given  to  the  C ornmonwealth  Section  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Arts  London,  December  with  Sir  John  fVilson,  Bt.,  K.  C.  V.  O.,  in  the  Chair.  The 
paper  was  accompanied  by  transparencies  shown  in  groups  at  the  conclusion  of  each  section. 

J/r.  Easton  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  Postage  Stamps  in  the  Making  (3.  revision 
of  Fred  J.  JMelville’s  earlier  work),  British  Postage  Stamp  Design,  The  De  La  Rue  History 
of  British  and  foreign  Postage  Stamps  and  as  Senior  JMernber  of  the  Publications  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  F hilatelic  Society,  London. 

The  paper  is  reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  and  Mr.  Easton. 
{The  text  appeared  in  The  Jouriial  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  for  January  IQ62  (Volume 
1 10),  page  lOJ. 

I 

It  will  probably  surprise  many  to  hear  that  the  Royal  Society  of  Art  was  responsible 
for  the  methods  adopted  for  the  design  and  printing  of  the  first  postage  stamps  ever  to 
appear — the  One  Penny  and  Twopence  issued  by  the  General  Post  Office  in  London  on 
May  6th.  1840. 

1 he  Society  of  Arts,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  moved  on  humanitarian  grounds  to 
publish  a report  in  1819  by  a special  committee  “relative  to  the  methods  of  preventing  the 
forgoing  of  bank  notes”,  the  penalty  for  which  was  hanging. 

In  those  days  engraving  on  wood,  copper  or  steel  was  the  method  usually  adopted  for 
printing  illustrations  or  anything  else  that  could  not  be  printed  direct  from  type.  Litho- 
graphy was  still  in  its  infancy  and  many  years  were  still  to  lapse  before  Daguerre  and 
Xiepce  produced  the  first  photogravure  printing  plate.  There  was,  therefore,  a large 
number  of  engravers  working  for  the  printing  trade.  The  special  committee  said  that 
“th  ere  are  not  less  than  10,000  persons  in  the  country  who  are  able  to  engrave  successful 
imitations  of  Bank  of  England  Notes,  and  nine-tenths  of  these  are  needy,  and  many  of  them 
in  distressed  circumstances.”  It  pointed  out  the  growing  increase  in  convictions  over  the 
past  three  or  four  years  in  spite  of  “the  increasing  reluctance  of  juries  to  visit  with  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  Law  a crime  for  the  prevention  of  which  no  successful  precautions 
have  apparently  been  taken”. 

Now  there  was  a successful  precaution  in  existence.  It  was  invented  in  1813  by  Jacob 
Perkins,  of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  and  brought  by  him  to  London  in  1819  together 
with  four  engravers,  two  printers  and  26  packing  cases  of  machinery.  The  year  was  surely 
inspired  by  the  Society’s  report  and  although  Perkins  failed  to  get  the  contract  for  printing 
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the  Bank  of  England  notes  the  firm  of  Perkins,  Bacon  and  Fetch  was  employed  to  print 
by  the  Perkins  process  the  first  postage  stamps  in  1840. 

1 o sum  up  the  process  briefly,  it  produced  by  a combination  of  machine  and  hand 
engraving  a design  engraved  on  steel  which  defied  imitation.  First  of  all  there  was  the 
special  style  of  the  hand  engraving,  usually  a portrait  of  the  Queen  by  a well-known 
engraver  based  on  a water-colour  drawing  by  a well-known  R.  A.,  in  its  turn  based  on  an 
original  portrait  either  by  a sculptor  for  a medal  or  by  a painter  for  an  important  picture. 
Then  th  ere  was  the  setting  of  the  portrait;  the  borders,  backgrounds  and  corner  pieces 
engraved  on  the  machine.  They  were  bits  and  pieces  picked  up  from  strips  of  intricate 
design,  often  in  white  lines  on  a coloured  background,  engraved  on  the  machine  after  the 
setting  of  various  cams  and  wheels  which  governed  the  track  followed  by  the  engraving 
point  on  the  plate  of  softened  steel  fixed  in  the  machine  for  that  purpose. 

It  was  at  that  time  practically  impossible  to  reproduce  the  formula  for  setting  the 
wheels  and  cams.  When  questioned  on  this  point  at  a Royal  Commission  inquiry  in  1852 
Joshua  Butters  Bacon,  the  head  of  the  printing  firm  in  London,  said;  “If  we  were  shown 
one  of  our  dies  containing  machine  work  and  the  Queen’s  head,  and  given  the  choice  of 
reproducing  that  same  die  again  or  making  a thousand  new  dies  we  would  prefer  to  make 
the  thousand;  it  would  be  quicker  unless  we  had  kept  a note  of  all  the  calculations  and 
divisions  on  the  wheels.’’ 

This  was  the  method  which  produced  the  die,  and  by  means  of  the  Perkins  transfer 
roll  as  many  duplicates  of  the  die  as  were  required  could  be  transferred  in  rows  on  to  a 
steel  plate  which  was  subsequently  hardened  and  used  for  printing.  The  One  Penny  and 
Twopence  plates  of  1840  each  had  240  multiples,  arranged  in  20  rows  of  12,  so  that  the 
value  of  a complete  sheet  was  £i  or  £2  respectively. 

There  was  an  additional  precaution  in  that  the  paper  itself  was  watermarked,  the 
watermark  again  being  multiplied  on  the  sheet,  so  that  each  stamp  had  its  watermark  de- 
sign in  the  centre,  clearly  visible  when  held  to  the  light.  Other  precautions  were  adopted 
from  time  to  time  affecting  both  paper  and  ink,  but  the  engraving  process  and  the  water- 
mark are  the  two  which  have  had  the  longest  life. 

Perkins  Bacon — for  when  Fetch  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  his  name  disappeared — 
printed  or  engraved  between  1840  and  i860  all  the  stamps  for  Britain  and  her  colonies 
(these  were  the  days  before  the  words  Dominion,  Commonwealth  or  even  Empire  were 
thought  of),  except  the  early  issues  of  Mauritius,  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania,  and 
the  issues  of  Canada,  Hong  Kong  and  Jamaica.  The  Australian  colonies  took  a line  of 
their  own.  New  South  Wales  started  off  in  1850  with  their  famous  Sydney  Views,  the 
work  of  the  Engravers  Clayton,  Jervis  and  Carmichael,  followed  by  the  Lanseated  series 
engraved  by  Carmichael  in  the  first  instance  and  re-engraved  by  Jervis.  These  were 
succeeded  by  Perkins  Bacon  engravings,  the  plates  for  which  were  shipped  to  the  colony 
and  printed  at  Sydney. 

Victoria  produced  her  famous  half-lengths,  engraved  and  lithographed  by  Thomas 
Ham  in  Melbourne,  followed  by  a Twopence  showing  the  Queen  on  her  Coronation  chair, 
which  was  subsequently  re-engraved  and  printed  by  Perkins  Bacon.  After  these  romantic 
(experiments,  Victoria  embarked  on  a series  of  indifferent  designs  on  wood  by  Calvert  and 
others,  reproduced  by  the  letterpress,  or  surface  printed,  process. 

Tasmania  started  with  local  engravings  by  Coard,  printed  in  a newspaper  office,  and 
then  employed  Perkins  Bacon  to  engrave  the  well-known  designs  which  were  subsequently 
printed  in  the  colony  from  the  Perkins  Bacon  plates. 

Western  Australia  began  with  Perkins  Bacon’s  famous  One  Penny  black  swan.  The 
plate  was  subsequently  sent  to  the  colony  and  with  its  aid  the  Government  Printer  con- 
structed lithographic  stones  for  Fourpence  and  One  Shilling  duties,  and  produced  a primi- 
tive design  for  a Twopence  duty,  again  lithographed.  Plates  for  these  new  duties  had  in 
the  meantime  been  prepared  by  Perkins  Bacon  and  were  sent  out  to  Perth  to  join  the  C^ne 
Penny,  but  after  one  attempt  the  idea  of  producing  line-engraved,  or  recess-printed,  stamps 
in  the  colony  was  abandoned  and  the  plates  were  returned  to  London. 

For  South  Australia,  Perkins  Bacon  engraved  and  printed  three  duties  and  then 
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shipped  the  plates  to  Adelaide.  The  plates  for  three  more  duties  followed  later  and  all 
SIX  were  printed  from  them  for  many  years,  some  up  to  the  end  of  the  century.  After  1868 
replacements  or  new  duties  were  printed  by  letterpress  from  plates  engraved  bv  De  La  Rue. 

Queensland  has  more  or  less  the  same  history.  Five  duties  and  a registered  stamp 
were  engraved  and  printed  by  Perkins  Bacon  in  London,  and  then  the  printing  plates  were 
shipped  to  Brisbane.  Certain  new  duties,  all  high  values,  were  prepared  from  them  for 


printing  by  lithography,  and  from  1879  onw^ards  a change  w^as  made  to  letterpress-printed 
stamps  from  plates  designed  and  made  in  the  colony.  Bradbury,  Wilkinson  engraved  a new 
recess  design  for  high  values  in  1882  and  printed  them  in  London. 

Canada  provides  a different  story.  The  colony  of  Canada  produced  in  1851  three 
duties  printed  in  New  York  by  the  Perkins  process  by  one  of  the  firms  wTo  subsequently 
amalgamated  to  form  the  American  Bank  Note  Company.  Further  duties  followed,  and 
all  were  printed  in  New  York  until  the  establishment  of  the  Dominion  in  1867,  when 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  amalgamated  with  Canada.  Thereafter,  the  Canadian 
stamps  were  printed  in  Canada  by  the  British  American  Bank  Note  Company,  a subsidiary 
of  the  American  Bank  Note  Company,  at  Montreal  or  Ottaw'a. 

Perkins  Bacon  engraved  and  printed  the  original  issues  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  in  1851,  but  the  contract  passed  to  the  American  Bank  Note  Company,  who 
supplied  new’  designs,  printed  in  New’  York,  from  i860  onwards. 

The  story  of  New’foundland  is  much  the  same.  Perkins  Bacon  engraved  and  printed 
nine  duties  in  1857,  but  from  1866  onwards  the  colony’s  stamps  were  printed  from  new’ 
designs  by  the  American  Bank  Note  Company  in  New’  York.  These  are  mostly  of  a 
romantic  character  and  have  been  popular  for  many  years.  In  1910  the  pendulum  swung 
back  again  and  the  Newfoundland  stamps  w’ere  printed  in  London,  some  by  Perkins  Bacon, 
some  by  De  La  Rue,  some  by  an  undisclosed  printer  acting  as  sub-contractor,  and  one  by 
Bradbury  Wilkinson,  After  tbe  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War  they  w’ere  printed  by 
the  Canadian  Bank  Note  Company,  but  Perkins  Bacon  returned  to  print  in  London  the 
last  issue  before  Newfoundland  joined  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  1949. 

This  is  a good  moment  to  take  stock  of  the  stamps  so  far  described,  and  especially 
those  printed  by  Perkins  Bacon,  in  what  is  know’n  as  the  Classic  Period,  w’hich  ended  w’ith 
the  transfer  to  De  La  Rue  of  most  of  the  plates  made  by  Perkins  Bacon  for  the  Crown 
Agents  to  the  Colonies. 

Three  great  engravers  are  associated  w’ith  these  issues:  Frederick  Heath,  William 
Humphrys  and  Charles  Jeens.  The  designs  are  conveniently  divided  into  three  groups,  and 
for  convenience  the  first  tw’o  are  given  names  borrowed  from  heraldry  as  a simple  method 
of  indicating  their  characteristics.  The  first  is  the  Formal  group,  based  primarily  on 
William  Wyon’s  head  for  the  medal  struck  to  celebrate  Queen  Victoria’s  visit  to  the 
City  of  London  after  her  coronation  in  1837.  This  w’as  adapted  by  Heatb  for  the  Queen’s 
head  on  the  One  Penny  black  of  1840,  and  also  influenced  Humphrys  for  the  head  used  for 
St.  Helena  and  Ceylon,  and  Jeens  for  the  St,  Lucia  and  St.  Vincent  head. 

The  second  is  the  Proper  group,  based  on  the  full  length  portrait  of  the  Queen  in  her 
coronation  robes  painted  by  A.  E.  Chalon,  R.  A.  The  name  of  Humphrys  is  associated 
with  most  of  the  original  head  dies  from  w’hich  these  designs  w’ere  constructed,  but  Jeens 
cannot  be  kept  entirely  out  of  the  picture.  He  has  claims  on  the  head  used  for  the 
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Bahamas  and  Natal,  but  whether  as  a new  engraving  or  for  work  on  the  Humphrys 
engraving  is  not  certain. 

In  the  third  group  we  can  place  such  subjects  as  emblems  and  allegorical  figures.  This 
group  contains  the  famous  Cape  of  Good  Hope  triangular  stamp,  based  on  a drawing 
provided  by  the  colony,  and  Britannia  and  the  sugar  bags,  originally  intended  for  Mauritius 
but  adapted  also  for  Barbados  and  Trinidad. 

To  these  three  groups  we  can  attach  the  primitives — the  plucky  shots  in  the  colony, 
enshrined  in  an  atmosphere  of  romance  and  scarcity — and  the  contemporary  products  of 
the  American  Bank  Note  Company  for  the  Canadian  colonies  and  Newfoundland.  This 
is  the  first  and,  as  many  believe,  the  greatest  period  of  stamp  production.  You  will  find 
them  all  in  the  Tapling  Collection  in  the  King’s  Library  of  the  British  Museum. 

II 

One  cannot  live  on  caviare  alone.  The  second  phase  is  unspectacular,  although  it 
provides  much  of  solid  worth  and  interest  for  the  philatelist.  It  is  almost  entirely  asso- 
ciated with  the  surface-printing  of  Thomas  De  La  Rue  and  Company  up  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  copper-plated  printed  pictorial  stamp  which  heralded  the  third  and  last  period 
at  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  It  is  a period  of  efficiency,  of  uniformity,  of  the  sacrifice 
of  individualism  on  the  altar  of  security.  Beauty  of  design  gives  way  to  the  economical 
advantages  of  adaptation.  Gay  colours  and  rich  contrasts  in  depths  of  colour  are  swept 
aside  by  a body  of  officials  devoted  to  the  cause  of  doubly  fugitive  ink  with  its  attendant 
“wdshy-washy”  nymphs,  lilac  or  yellow-green;  to  be  joined  later  by  the  artistic  possibilities 
of  stamps  printed  in  doubly  fugitive  black.  As  an  indignant  Administrator  wrote  when 
pressed  to  abandon  his  Perkins  Bacon  designs  in  favour  of  the  new  prodigies  of  security; 
“In  a small  colony  like  Turks  Islands  it  would  not  be  worth  while  for  anyone  to  imitate 
the  postage  stamps.”  But  the  drive  for  security  continued  unchecked. 

De  La  Rue  first  came  into  the  picture  in  1853,  when  they  printed  in  doubly  fugitive 
ink  the  first  fiscal  stamps  issued  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  in  London.  Their 
efficiency,  and  the  security  of  their  printing  process,  meant  that  they  received  the  contract 
for  the  Fourpence,  Sixpence  and  One  Shilling  postage  stamps  in  1855.  These  were  printed 
in  singly  fugitive  ink  because  the  removal  of  the  postmark  or  a cancellation  was  all  that 
had  to  be  guarded  against;  these  singly  fugitive  inks  could  be  made  in  any  colour.  When 
these  stamps  were  unified,  which  means  that  the  same  stamp  could  be  used  either  for 
Postage  or  Revenue,  a second  ingredient  was  required  to  prevent  the  removal  of  a can- 
cellation in  pen  and  ink;  this  confined  the  colours  to  purple,  green  or  black,  the  purple  and 
green  being  of  a dismal  appearance.  The  idea  of  a fugitive  ink  is  that  no  solvents  can  be 
used  for  removing  cancellations  which  will  not  also  remove  the  printing  of  the  design, 
leaving  a white  patch  wherever  they  touch  the  stamp.  So  businesslike  was  the  firm  that 
they  had,  by  1881,  succeeded  in  getting  the  contracts  for  printing  all  the  stamps  of  Great 
Britain  and  India,  and  also  overcame  successfully  any  competition  for  printing  the  stamps 
ordered  by  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies.  In  those  days  people  were  Interested  in 
stamps  philatelically,  and  were  always  ready  to  pounce  on  anything  that  might  become 
valuable,  but  had  not  become  design-conscious,  and  the  occasional  request  for  attractive 
stamps  could  be  ignored. 

The  essential  factor  in  all  these  stamps  printed  by  De  La  Rue  was  the  Queen’s  head; 
this  occupied  the  central  part  of  the  design,  and  was  surrounded  by  a simple  frame  in- 
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Hritain,  m recognition  of  their  status  as  pioneers),  the  value  of  the  duty,  and  as  often  as 
not  the  word  postage. 

1 he  rnethod  of  production  Mas  simple.  Originally  the  Queen’s  head  had  been  engraved 
by  a well-known  en  epargne  engraver  of  French  extraction  settled  in  London.  From  this 
leac  su  sidiary  dies  were  taken,  and  these  were  adjusted  as  required  and  the  necessary 
surrounds,  wording,  etc.,  added,  partly  by  hand  and  partly  by  a ruling  machine,  while  the 
steel  was  still  soft.  Ihe  die  was  then  hardened  and  from  it  the  requisite  number  of  lead 
moulds  was  struck.  These  lead  moulds,  like  little  cubes  of  sugar,  were  usually  arranged 
in  60s,  in  10  rows  of  six.  They  w^ere  locked  together  in  a special  chase,  each  mould 
correctly  spaced  so  that  the  60  arrangement  of  the  chase  corresponded  exactly  to  the 
printed  sheet,  with  margins  between  each  stamp  for  perforation.  The  chase  was  then 
placed  in  a tank,  a current  was  passed  through  it  and  a copper  shell  was  grown  electrolyti- 
cally  over  the  whole  of  the  surface.  The  resulting  copper  shell  was  backed  with  lead 
and  carefully  planed,  when  it  became  the  printing  plate.  The  moulds  were  never  used 
twice,  nor  w’as  one  printing  plate  duplicated  to  make  a second  printing  plate.  The  whole 
process  of  making  lead  moulds  from  the  die  and  growdng  the  electro-shell  w’as  gone  through 
whenever  a printing  plate  was  required — and  numerous  plates  were  required  for  the  Great 
Britain  One  Penny.  T he  work  of  De  La  Rue  was  marked  by  such  accuracy  and  precision 
that  they  never  “cut  a corner’’. 

It  w'as  not  fitting  that  a diadem  engraved  especially  for  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue 
or  the  East  India  Company,  as  it  then  was,  should  be  used  for  orders  received  from  the 
Crowm  Agents  for  the  Colonies.  T he  Colonial  diadems  nevertheless  w’ere  offshoots  from 
the  Great  Britain  die.  A new^  punch  was  taken  from  that  die,  the  diadem  w’as  cut  aw^ay 
from  that  punch,  and  after  hardening  another  die  was  made  from  that  punch  which  had  a 
blank  space  where  the  diadem  should  be.  A special  diadem  could  then  be  engraved  on  the 
blank  space.  In  this  w^ay  a new  Colonial  head  die  became  available  from  which  the  dies  of 
the  various  Colonial  stamps  were  prepared. 


There  w^ere  twm  of  these  Colonial  heads,  from  w’hich  the  dies  of  many  different  duties 
derived  their  origin.  The  first,  described  as  the  “Original  Colonial  Head”,  w^as  engraved 
in  1859  for  the  first  duty  to  be  issued  to  Sierra  Leone.  It  was  as  finely  engraved  as  the 
die  originally  engraved  by  Joubert  for  Great  Britain,  and  all  the  stamps  printed  from  it — 
the  first  stamps  of  Malta,  British  Columbia,  Vancouver  Island  and  Hong  Kong,  and  the 
first  surface-printed  issue  by  Mauritius — had  equally  fine  engraving  in  their  backgrounds,, 
spandrels  and  lettering.  With  these  we  can  class  the  first  issues  of  Jamaica.  This  colony 
had  a special  diadem  of  its  owm,  a head  wearing  bay  leaves  instead  of  a diadem,  because 
the  Jamaican  Government  ordered  the  stamps  through  the  London  house  of  a w^ellknowm 
Jamaica  firm,  and  not  through  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies.  The  “Original 
Colonial  Head”,  which  had  been  engraved  for  the  Crown  Agents,  could  not  therefore  be 
used.  The  first  Jamaica  stamps,  valid  for  revenue  purposes  only,  w'ere  invoiced  in  August 
1857,  nearly  twm  years  before  the  appearance  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Sixpence. 

In  the  same  month,  De  La  Rue  invoiced  to  the  Crowm  Agents  a New’  Halfpenny  duty- 
for  Ceylon:  this  head  also  w'as  engraved  specially  for  this  stamp,  again  based  on  the 
Great  Britain  die.  It  was,  therefore,  the  precursor  of  the  Original  Colonial  Head. 

Orders  began  to  pour  in  from  the  colonies,  and  the  quantities  required  grew’  steadily. 
It  soon  became  clear  that  these  early  colonial  dies  w’ere  too  fine  for  the  hand  presses  to 
produce  efficiently.  A new  head,  “New^  Colonial  Head  B”,  also  from  the  Great  Britain 
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die  but  with  the  lines  opened  up,  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the  Bahamas  One  Shilling 
invoiced  in  July  1863.  Although  it  showed  Queen  Victoria’s  head  as  it  had  appeared  when 
she  was  19  years  old  it  remained  in  use  until  1901,  when  the  Queen  died  in  her 
82nd  year.  1 his  also  happened  with  the  stamps  of  Great  Britain;  an  attempt  in  1881 
to  produce  a more  realistic  portrait  of  Her  Majesty  was  rejected. 

There  was  an  offshoot  from  the  “New  Colonial  Head  B”  constructed  for  British 
Hond  uras  in  1865,  based  on  the  Two  Shilling  piece,  or  florin,  of  Great  Britain.  This  was 
again  due  to  the  Government  of  that  colony  having  placed  the  order  with  De  La  Rue 
through  a private  London  Agent,  so  that  the  Crown  Agents  head  was  not  available. 

The  introduction  of  this  New'  Colonial  Head  w-as  follow'ed  by  a flood  of  orders,  and 
the  designs  became  more  and  more  utilitarian.  Stamps  were  still  issued  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose originally  intended,  the  prepayment  of  the  money  required  for  transporting  a letter  or 
packet  from  one  place  to  another,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Security  against  faking  or 
forgery  was  the  secondary  consideration:  economy  in  cost  an  asset  always  close  to  the 
heart  of  a government  department.  That  stamps  would  in  the  course  of  time  become  a 
fruitful  source  of  revenue  for  an  improverished  colony,  without  ever  crossing  the  grill  of  a 
post  office,  w'as  still  in  the  limbo  of  an  unimagined  future. 

The  pursuit  of  economy  w'as  not  slow  to  gain  the  upper  hand.  The  system  of  printing 
the  main  design  from  w'hat  was  known  as  a key-plate,  w'ith  certain  panels  blank,  and  then 
adding  the  value  of  the  stamp  by  a second  printing  from  what  w'as  called  a duty-plate,  W’as 
soon  introduced.  This  made  a considerable  saving,  for  the  engraving  costs  for  a new' 
duty  having  its  own  design  amounted  to  £135;  £50  for  the  die  and  £85  for  a plate  of  240 
multiples.  This  W'ould  make  a total  engraving  bill  of  £1,080  for  a new'  issue  containing 
eight  duties.  Against  this,  the  cost  by  the  key-plate  of  a die  and  single  key-plate  of  60 
multiples  for  the  design  plus  eight  overprint  duty  plates,  amounted  to  £167.  The  extra 
cost  of  printing  on  hand  presses  in  quantities  of  a few  hundred  sheets  only  wms  not  great, 
so  that  the  more  expensive  method  w'as  only  used  when  quantities  were  very  large. 

The  next  move  was  an  obvious  sequel:  why  not  have  a standard  key-plate  used  by  all 
the  colonies?  In  that  case  a colony  would  only  have  to  buy  the  requisite  number  of  the 
cheap  overprint  plates,  each  costing  £12  and  containing  the  name  of  the  colony  and  the 
value  of  the  stamp.  The  proposal  emanated  from  a suggestion  made  by  the  Auditor  General 
of  the  Leeward  Islands  in  1879,  and  from  it  was  born  the  first  of  the  uniform  series, 
known  subsequently  as  the  General  Keyplate.  This  was  often  printed  in  tw'o  colours,  for 
since  it  was  not  used  for  unified  stamps,  or  those  bearing  the  inscription  postage  and 
REVENUE  which  made  them  eligible  for  use  either  for  postal  or  revenue  purposes.  Doubly 
fugitive  ink  was  not  necessary  and  various  bright  colours  were  available. 

In  1885  De  La  Rue  embarked  on  a long  and  tedious  period  of  experiment,  lasting 
over  twm  years,  for  a new  series  of  stamps  for  Ceylon.  Half-w'ay  through  it  looked  as  if 
there  w'as  going  to  be  a complete  change  of  policy  for  the  worse:  the  colonies  w'ere  W'ithin 
an  ace  of  having  humdrum  stamps  bearing  only  the  figures  of  the  value,  like  the  stamps 
issued  by  a number  of  European  countries  at  that  time.  Finally  there  emerged  a new' 
idea  of  a special  Ceylon  key-plate  containing  a small  Queen’s  head  against  an  ornamental 
background,  with  the  name  of  the  colony  in  a panel  across  the  top,  printed  in  one  colour, 
and  the  duty  in  a tablet  beneath,  often  in  a different  colour.  This  method  w'as  adopted  for 
the  so-called  Jubilee  series  of  Great  Britain  stamps  issued  in  1887. 

Again  there  was  an  obvious  sequel.  In  1889  the  Universal  Unified  key-plate  and  the 
Universal  Postage  key-plate  raised  their  heads  for  the  first  time.  As  its  name  indicated, 
the  former  carried  the  words  postage  ^ revenue,  and  could  be  used  for  either  purpose. 
The  key-plate  therefore  was  printed  in  doubly  fugitive  ink — purple  for  low'  duties  and 
green  for  the  high  duties:  the  duty  plate  w'as  printed  in  a different  colour  for  each  duty. 

The  duty-plate  of  the  latter  contained  the  word  postage  tw  ice,  and  since  it  w as  not 
available  for  revenue  stamps  could  be  printed  in  the  bright,  singly  fugitive  colours.  Both 
W'ere  attractive  stamps  none-the-less  and  the  Unified  had  the  privilege  of  bearing  the  head 
of  five  monarchs,  for  it  survived  until  the  general  Leew  ard  Islands  stamps  became  obsolete 
on  July  I St,  1956. 
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It  seemed  that  the  stage  was  set  for  the  appearance  throughout  the  Empire  of  an 

endless  company  of  utilitarian  postage  stamps  bearing  the  effigy  of  an  august  old  lady  of 

some  70  years  old  as  she  had  appeared  over  50  years  earlier.  But  for  a revolutionary 
event  in  1892  this  might  well  have  been  so. 

Ill 

The  event  which  revolutionised  stamp  design  was  the  issue  by  the  United  States  of  16 
superbly  engraved  and  printed  pictorial  postage  stamps.  They  were  oblong  in  shape,  the 
equivalent  of  a pair  of  normal  stamps  side  by  side,  the  designs  were  based  on  existing  pic- 
tures, and  between  them  they  covered  the  whole  career  of  Christopher  Columbus,  the  fifth 
centenary  of  whose  discovery  of  the  Americas  was  the  subject  of  an  exhibition  in  Chicago. 
There  had  been  earlier  attempts  to  introduce  stamps  with  a story,  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere,  but  never  with  so  wide  a scope  or  on  so  large  a scale. 

As  far  as  the  British  Empire  was  concerned  this  event  coincided  with  the  establish- 

ment of  various  Chartered  Companies  for  developing  hitherto  almost  unexplored  tracts 
such  as  North  Borneo,  the  Niger  Coast,  East  Africa  and  Central  Africa.  These  com- 
panies had  their  offices  in  London,  and  their  orders  for  postage  stamps  were  placed  with 
the  security  printing  firms  who  at  that  time  were  chiefly  engaged  in  printing  banknotes. 
The  traditions  of  design  so  steadfastly  preserved  by  the  combination  of  De  La  Rue  and 
the  Crown  Agents  meant  nothing  to  firms  like  Waterlow  or  Bradbury,  Wilkinson.  Their 
customers  wanted  attractive  stamps  and  they  were  given  attractive  stamps,  without  regard 
to  watermark  or  doubly  fugitive  ink;  nor  was  the  opportunity  overlooked  of  selling  these 
stamps,  direct  to  collectors,  in  mint  condition  or  cancelled  to  order,  at  the  London  offices  of 
the  companies  concerned.  Such  stamps  provided  a profitable  source  of  income  for  the 
company  without  obliging  it  to  incur  the  cost  of  providing  any  sort  of  postal  service  in 
return.  This  is  equally  true  today  of  a large  proportion  of  the  stamps,  including  high 
values,  which  are  continually  being  issued  in  the  Commonwealth,  especially  by  remote 
territories  with  small  populations,  where  actual  personal  consumption  of  stamps  must  be 
small. 


The  North  Borneo  pictorial  issue  of  1894.  printed  by  Waterlow,  still  graces  the  stamp 
albums  of  today;  so  does  the  same  firm’s  elaborately  realistic  Queens  head  series  for  the 
Od  Rivers,  or  Niger  Coast,  Protectorate,  not  unlike  the  head,  based  on  the  portrait  painted 
hy  the  German  Court  Painter,  von  Angeli,  which  was  used  on  the  stamps  of  India  in  1893* 
Equally  fine  designs  appeared  for  the  British  East  Africa  Company  and  for 
use  in  Rhodesia  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company.  The  Crown  Agents 
had  to  give  way  and,  willy-nilly,  De  La  Rue  were  forced  to  enter  this  new  market  with 
copper-plate  stamps  for  Zanzibar,  Tonga,  Tasmania,  Malta,  Jamaica  and  the  Bahamas. 
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In  Canada,  also,  the  Queen’s  Diamond  Jubilee  of  1897  was  superbly  commemorated 
by  a stamp  issue,  and  from  then  onwards  the  designs  became  more  and  more  exciting. 
New  Zealand  began  to  produce  attractive  pictorial  stamps,  printed  by  Waterlow,  in  1898, 
but  the  Australians  lagged  behind  because  they  insisted  on  printing  their  stamps  in  their 
own  country,  and  the  necessary  processes  and  skill  had  not  then  been  developed  there.  It 
was  not  until  1927,  14  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  the  first 
pictorial  issue  appeared,  celebrating  the  opening  of  Parliament  House  in  Canberra:  even 
then  the  die  was  engraved  by  Waterlow  in  London.  Henceforward  there  has  been  a 
continuous  issue  of  pictorial  stamps  engraved  and  printed  in  Australia  by  the  line-engraved, 
or  recess-printed,  process. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  recess-printing  does  produce  a most  attractive  pictorial 
stamp.  There  is  something  about  the  delicate  perfection  of  microscopic  engraving  by  hand, 
in  the  kick  and  quality  of  intaglio  printing,  that  adds  a distinction  which  letterpress  could 
never  achieve,  and  which  photogravure,  strong  though  its  challenge  undoubtedly  is,  is  still 
unable  wholly  to  capture,  although  Harrison  and  Sons  Limited  go  from  strength  to 
strength. 

If  the  recess  process  has  to  surrender  to  photogravure,  as  letterpress  has  already  sur- 
rendered to  recess.  It  will  be  because  of  the  demand  for  natural  colours;  one  cannot 
produce  “gorgeous  technicolour”,  to  borrow  a phrase  from  the  film  world,  by  the  recess 
process.  The  only  possible  rival  process  might  be  offset  lithography  by  the  four-colour 
process,  using  primary  colours  only,  but  this  has  not  got  that  rich  quality  which  is  a feature 
of  photogravure. 

At  the  moment,  photogravure  seems  to  be  winning  in  the  accurate  reproduction  of 
scenery,  people,  birds,  beasts  and  fishes  in  their  natural  colours,  and  this  is  what  the 
thematic  collector  yearns  to  possess.  The  recess  process  holds  Its  own  in  the  reproduction 
of  an  artistic  design  which  is  not  primarily  intended  to  fill  up  blanks  In  the  thematic 
collector’s  albums.  Either  way,  the  original  function  of  the  postage  stamp  seems  often  to 
be  forgotten:  just  as,  commercially,  it  is  fast  being  replaced  by  the  franking  meter. 

The  jungle  path  to  the  pictorial,  as  far  as  the  territories  served  by  the  Crown  Agents 
are  concerned,  was  tortuous  and  not  easily  cleared.  As  early  as  1864  requests  for  allegori- 
cal figures,  badges  or  emblems  had  been  conceded  by  the  Crown  Agents,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Western  Australia,  British  Guiana,  Barbados  and  the  various  states  In  the 
jMalayan  peninsula  gradually  acquired  them  in  place  of  the  Queen’s  head.  Kitchener’s 
demand,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Atbara,  for  the  famous  Sudanese  camel  design  could 
not  be  lightly  disregarded.  But  the  first  attempt  to  cope  with  the  rush  for  pictorials  was 
not  the  production  of  people,  birds,  beasts  and  fishes,  but  colony  badges  with  the  monarch’s 
head;  and  this  trend  persisted,  practically  without  exception,  until  the  beginning  of  what 
might  be  called  the  Proper  Pictorial  School  in  1920,  when  De  La  Rue  produced  an  entirely 
‘‘proper”  series  for  Jamaica.  Since  then  things  have  moved  so  rapidly,  and  ideas  have 
changed  so  radically,  that  it  is  hard  to  trace  any  pattern,  and  certainly  Impossible  to  classify, 
the  emanations  of  the  Post  Offices  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  sometimes  even  harder  to 
find  any  justification  for  their  appearance.  Today  it  is  the  stamp  customer  who  matters, 
for  it  is  the  stamp  customer  who  foots  the  bill.  If  he  wants  stamps  commemorating  the 
winning  of  a Test  Match,  or  an  issue  of  famous  footballers,  why  not  let  him  have  them? 
They  will  sell  well,  and  fill  a gap  in  the  thematic  collections  of  sports  or  personalities. 
This  seems  to  be  the  argument  today,  and  sound  enough  as  a temporary  solution  if  you 
ignore  the  fact  that  a stamp  is  intended  to  he  a token,  more  convenient  than  a coin,  for 

pre-paying  the  postage  on  a letter  or  packet,  and  thus  enabling  it  to  he  delivered  by  a 

postman  on  your  behalf  to  any  address  in  the  world.  One  may  he  forgiven  for  wondering 
where  the  present  tendency  is  going  to  lead  us.  It  may  die  from  exhaustion,  and  the 

underlying  quality  of  design  in  the  Classic  Period  may  return  to  its  own.  But  the  only 

way  to  study  the  Thematic  Age  is  to  look  at  the  sort  of  thing  it  is  now  producing.  1 here 
is  so  much  to  look  at  that  a volume  of  500  pages  could  hardly  treat  it  with  abandon. 
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Jacob  Perkins,  1766^1849 

jP  ire  CIO  MS  IVIetsilsniiitli,  IPioiiceir  Imveiitoir, 
Engraver  and  Die  ^ Maker 

I5y  Ralph  R.  Weaver 

(Continued  from  Journal  No.  75) 

Perkins  in  Philadelphia,  1815^1819 

There  were  several  reasons  for  Perkins’  giving  up  Newburyport  as  a base  and  moving 
to  Philadelphia.  What  may  have  remained  of  the  gold-  and  silversmith  operation  and  the 
bank  note  business  were  now  safely  entrusted  to  his  brother.  Perkins  was  getting  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  bank  note  business  of  the  New  England  banks  under  a legal  monopoly  in  two 
states.  h unc.s  from  those  inventions  he  had  sold  outright  were  long  since  used  up 
in  experimenting,  and  his  partnerships  in  the  exploitation  of  other  inventions  were  not 
lucrative.  He  was  rather  heavily  in  debt.  But  his  income  from  the  profits  of 
jMiirrayj  Draper,  t airman  Cf  Lo.,  accruing  from  their  expansion  in  bank  note  engraving 
and  printing  wuth  the  stereotype  steel  plate  and  the  transfer  roll,  was  increasing.  It  w’as 
rumored,  also,  that  a new  United  States  Bank  was  about  to  be  formed,  with  a branch 
in  Philacelphia ; it  would  require  huge  quantities  of  paper  currency.  Then,  too, 
Perkins  had  sold  one  mooern  fire  eng.ne  to  Newburyport  after  its  disastrous  fire  in 
i8ii.  He  had  improved  it  to  gain  better  pressure  through  riveted  hose.  Philadelphia 
offered  the  biggest  market  in  the  country  in  wdiich  to  promote  it.  He  would  also  be  nearer 
Washington  wl.ere,  because  of  his  instrument  inventions  while  working  with  Commodore 
Bainbridge  during  the  War  of  1812,  he  had  earned  a high  reputation  with  the  Navy  De- 
partment. And  in  the  Patent  Office  he  w^as  considered  a giant. 

When  Perkins  arrived  in  Philadelphia  early  In  December,  1815,  he  was  not  a stranger. 
He  had  been  there  in  July,  1792,  seeking  an  appointment  to  the  U.  S.  Mint,  and  carrying 
a flattering  letter  of  introduction  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  one  of  the  city’s  most  illustrious 
citizens;  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  physician  and  teacher  of  medicine, 
leader  in  civic  and  philanthropic  affairs  (he  established  the  first  free  clinic  in  the  United 
States),  and  intimate  of  both  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  Probably  the  post  he 
wumted  had  been  filled,  but  Perkins  stayed  in  the  city  until  October,  and  got  to  know  its 
engravers  and  smiths. 

The  1799  testimonial  from  engravers  Scot,  Smither,  and  Akin  for  the  bank  note  check 
plate  would  not  have  been  secured  by  correspondence — these  reputable  engravers  examined 
the  plate,  and  the  sloop  Dove  made  regular  sailings  between  Newburyport  and  Philadelphia. 
Perkins  used  it  more  than  once. 

He  had  stayed  with  Gideon  Fairman  on  the  visit  about  1811,  when  the  agreement  w^as 
reached  wfith  Fairnian’s  partners  to  use  the  stereotype  steel  plate.  And  again  in  1813,  the 
year  of  the  joint  patent  with  George  iVIurray  for  the  transfer  roll,  he  spent  between 
two  and  three  months  there,  and  on  his  way  home  in  July  stopped  off  in  New  \ ork  to 
expose  publicly  tlie  hoax  of  a perpetual  motion  machine  with  whicli  Charles  Redheffer,  of 
Germantown,  Pa.,  had  deluded  and  defrauded  several  eminent  sponsors. 

Perkins’  first  few  months  in  Philadelphia  appear  to  have  been  spent  in  lobbying.  In 
April,  1816,  the  Federal  legislation  establishing  the  second  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  passed.  Though  it  did  not  stumble  into  operation  until  Jan.  I7)  i8i7(  the 
following  item  appeared  in  the  Aurora  of  Philadelphia,  on  June  7-  1816: 

We  learn  that  the  steel  dies  of  Mr.  Perkins,  are  to  he  yut  in  requisition  by  the  national  government, 
for  impressing  their  new  emission  of  bills.  The  admirable  invention  of  this  great  mechanical  genius,  is  the 
•only  one  we  believe,  that  has  triumphed  over  the  arts  of  a whole  host  of  counterfeiters. 
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The  Bank’  s currency  of  more  than  $150,000,000  in  circulation  by  the  end  of  1817  gives 
an  idea  of  the  value  of  this  business  to  a firm  which  did  little  or  no  bank  note  engraving  be- 
fore 1811.  Perkins’  share  of  the  profits  made  it  possible  for  him  to  finance  the  fire-engine 
manufactory,  in  partnership  with  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Jones,  at  the  hack  of  St.  James  Church. 
This  was  in  August,  1816,  and  he  seemed  to  be  settling  down,  for  he  brought  his  wife,  son, 
four  daughters,  and  his  son-in-law  Joshua  Butters  Bacon  to  Philadelphia  to  live  in 
November,  1817.  The  partnership  with  Dr.  Jones  was  dissolved  in  Feb.  1819;  shortly 
Bacon  successfully  took  over  its  management,  and  continued  to  make  it  profitable  until 
he  sold  it  for  Perkins  in  1821  in  order  to  join  him  in  London. 

One  patent  of  this  Philadelphia  sojourn  interesting  to  philatelists  was  granted  Dec.  18, 
1816.  jointly  to  Perkins  and  Thomas  Gilpin.  Gilpin  was  a successful  operator  of  cotton 
and  woolen  mills  near  Wilmington,  Del.  He  then  got  interested  in  the  paper  business  and 
invented  a cylinder  machine  for  manufacturing  paper  in  what  was  called  a continuous  sheet. 
These  sheets,  one  thousand  feet  long  and  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  were  produced  for 
writing  paper.  Perkins’  invention  was  a device  for  impressing  watermarks  in  this  sheet. 
The  design  was  engraved  in  a plate,  and  transferred  to  a roller  which  left  its  impression 
in  the  wet  stream  of  paper. 

Tlie  Transfer  Roll 

It  was  in  this  Philadelphia  period  that  the  transfer  roll  was  probably  perfected  and 
fully  brought  into  use.  In  consequence  of  the  fact  that  so  little  of  Perkins’  own  writings 
has  been  preserved,  even  some  of  his  notable  patents  having  been  lost  to  us,  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  with  any  certainty  just  when  this  invention  occurred.  From  the  title  of 
his  joint  patent  of  1813  with  George  Murray,  “Method  of  Impressing  all  Kinds  of  Die 
Work  on  Steel  and  Copper  by  Circular  Dies”,  which  patent  is  not  available  and  so  can  not 
be  examined  for  details,  it  has  been  assumed  that  “Circular  Dies”  correspond  to  the 
transfer  roll  that  we  know  today,  and  that  in  this  patent  the  invention  was  first  divulged. 
However,  as  early  as  in  his  1806  pamphlet  previously  referred  to  we  also  find  the  use  of 
this  term.  To  the  quotations  already  made  from  this  pamphlet  we  now  add  another, 
wherein  “Circular  Dies”  are  mentioned,  although  the  description  involving  them  is  none 
too  clear : 

This  principle  of  making  plates  combines  engraving,  etching,  and  an  exact  imitation  of  the  most  difficult 
parts  of  block  work  [woodcuts?],  which  has  never  before  been  produced.  To  prevent  its  being  copied  with 
blocks,  engraving  intersecting  with  the  block  work  imitation  is  added,  which  gives  an  impression  not  within 
the  power  of  the  artist  to  produce  from  blocks.  To  execute  this  block  work  imitation,  a long  and  laborious 
process  is  necessary,  the  expense  of  which  could  not  be  reimbursed,  unless  a great  number  of  impressions  were 
\Aanted.  Circular  dies,  through  which  is  fixed  an  iron  axle,  are  first  prepared,  then  intersecting  lines  are 
indented,  and  letters  are  sunk  on  their  edges ; they  are  then  hardened,  which  contracts  the  steel  : the 
impression  is  then  made  by  these  dies  on  the  steel  or  copper  plates,  under  the  pressure  of  a strong,  double 
jointed,  moveable  lever,  invented  for  the  purpose,  being  a new  application  of  that  power,  the  lateral 
motions  of  which  are  produced  by  fixing  a wrench  on  the  axle  of  the  circular  dies,  and  turning  it  backwards 
and  forwards,  till  the  cross  lines  and  letters  are  sufficiently  raised. 

Depending  on  whether  the  lines  that  are  said  to  be  “indented”  and  the  letters  that  are 
“sunk”  on  the  “circular  dies”  are  engraved  thereon  by  hand,  or  impressed 
from  an  already  engraved  die  or  punch,  the  transferred  engravings  on  the  printing  plate 
are  respectively  either  reverses  or  facsimiles.  In  the  latter  case  the  “circular  die”  would 
be  performing  the  function  of  a true  transfer  roll.  Whatever  the  modus  operand!  may 
have  been,  it  would  seem  that  we  have  here  the  embryo  of  the  invention  disclosed  in  the 
1813  patent.  Not  until  the  publication  of  the  1819  letter  to  the  English  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  JManufactures  and  Commerce , which  we  have  previously  quoted 
from,  do  we  have  in  Perkins’  own  words  a complete  description  of  the  transfer  roll.  1 here 
he  writes,  in  very  simple  language: 

A steel  plate  (the  method  of  preparing  which  will  be  hereafter  described),  is  engraved  or  etched  in 
the  usual  way;  it  is  then  hardened.  A cylinder  of  very  soft  steel,  of  from  2 to  3 inches  in  diameter,  is 
made  to  roll  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  surface  of  the  steel  plate,  until  the  whole  of  the  impression  from 
the  engraving  is  seen  on  the  cylinder  in  alto-relievo:  after  this  cylinder  has  been  hardened,  it  is  made  to 
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roa  backwards  and  forwards  on  a copper  or  soft  steel  plate,  and  a perfect  fac-simile 
sharpness.  [C.cnerally  this  soft  steel  plate  is  afterwards  hardened.] 


is  produced  of  ciiual 


So  here  we  have  one  of  the  most  important  inventions  in  the  art  of  engraving  and 
printing,  a means  for  the  exact  reproduction  of  engravings,  and  their  multiplication  in 
unlimited  numhers.  Likewise,  one  of  the  greatest  deterrents  to  counterfeiting. 


Peirkins  m Loedon,  1819-1849 

When  Perkins  set  sail  from  Philadelphia  for  England  on  Alay  31,  1819,  aboard  the 
fast  sailing  packet  Telegraph,  he  had  stripped  the  firm  of  ][I  array.  Fair  man  Go. 
(Draper  had  retired  from  the  partnership  in  1818)  of  most  of  its  talent.  With  him 
were  the  engravers  Gideon  Fairman,  Charles  Toppan,  and  J.  W.  Carpenter; 
the  machinist  and  lathe  operator  Asa  Spencer,  and  Marcus  Bull  and  J.  McCawley, 
assistants  and  printers.  A group  of  country  boys  were  off  on  their  great  adventure.  With 
them  went  twenty-six  wooden  packing  cases  of  machinery. 

T he  first  cases  to  be  opened  had  nothing  to  do  with  engraving  and  printing.  They 
carried  Perkins’  Orthometer  and  Pleometer,  invented  for  the  frigate  Independe  nee  during 
the  war  of  1812,  and  his  Pyometer  and  Bathometer  for  deep  sea  pressure  soundings. 
Captain  Hector  Coffin,  a Newburyport  man,  had  permitted  the  installation  of  the  first 
two  instruments  in  the  cabin,  giving  Perkins  his  first  opportunity  personally  to  test  them. 
His  reports  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  show  complete  satisfaction  with  the 
Pleometer,  which  showed  the  ship’s  careen.  They  also  list  remedies  for  correcting  minor 
aberrations  in  the  Orthometer  caused  by  the  unequal  pitch  of  the  ship  when  sailing  before 
the  wund. 

It  is  not  known  how  his  shipmates,  other  than  the  skipper,  reacted  to  these  daily 
experiments  so  far  removed  from  the  purpose  of  their  voyage.  But  they  must  have  been 
happy  to  debark  at  Liverpool  on  either  June  28  or  29;  here  the  customs  authorities 
showed  their  respect  for  Perkins  by  admitting  his  packing  cases  uninspected  and  duty-free. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  man  who  encouraged,  if  he  did  not  initiate,  the  idea 
of  Perkins’  optimistic  voyage  to  England  was  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  the  British  Minister  to 
Washington.  He  had  known  Perkins  since  1816,  and  had  publicly  admired  the  beautiful 
bank  note  work  from  Perkins’  plates.  During  Perkins’  visit  to  Washington  in  February, 
1819,  on  Navy  matters,  he  saw'  the  Minister  and  learned  about  the  large  cash  prize 
recently  offered  by  the  Bank  of  England  for  a practical  method  of  eradicating  counterfeits. 
Perkins  had  also  been  exchanging  letters  with  Charles  Heath,  the  London  engraver,  and 
with  the  wealthy  Joseph  C.  Dyer  who,  in  1810,  had  filed  a British  patent  for  Perkins’ 
improved  nail-making  machine,  and,  in  1811,  his  patent  for  copper  plate  printing  and 
method  of  preventing  counterfeits. ^ In  1818,  after  Dyer  had  taken  up  permanent  residence 
in  Manchester,  he  had  presented  to  the  Bank  authorities  Perkins’  process  for  printing  from 
steel  plates.  Dyer  was  well  educated,  and  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  improvements  in 
machinery,  so  he  had  been  urging  Perkins  to  come  to  England  and  capitalize  the  great 
opportunities  for  his  siderographic  art. 

The  high  hopes  with  which  Perkins  and  his  associates  had  embarked  to  secure  the 
bank  note  business  of  the  “Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle  Street”  were  never  realized.  Their 
efforts  were  thwarted  chiefly  by  the  provincial  antagonism  of  Sir  W^illiam  Congreve,  whose 
plant  was  supplying  the  Bank  with  notes.  Since  Sir  William  was  also  one  of  the  seven 
members  of  tbe  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  find  a means  of  preventing  forgery  of  the 
Bank’s  notes,  he  had  an  inside  track.  Besides,  Perkins  came  from  Massachusetts,  which 
was  still  an  unpleasant  name  in  England  thirty-five  years  after  the  American  Revolution 
and  about  four  years  after  the  War  of  1812  had  been  ended  with  treaties.  By  the  time 
Perkins  and  Congreve  had  exchanged  a series  of  claims  and  counterclaims,  the  Governors 

3 This  patent,  issued  in  the  United  States  June,  i6,  i8io,  was  inadvertently  omitted  from  the  list  on 
page  65  of  Journal  No.  74.  The  corresponding  British  patent  was  dated  April  i,  1811, 
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Specimen  note  for  an  English  “County”  or  local  bank,  with  the  Imprint  “Perkins, 
Fairman  & Heath.  London.  Patent  Hardened  Steel  Plate.” 


of  the  Bank  were  so  confused  that  they  made  no  change,  and  continued  printing  notes  by 
the  antiquated  method  until  1837.  The  rumor,  current  at  the  time,  that  Perkins  received 
a consolation  prize  of  £5000  cannot  be  substantiated  by  any  entries  in  his  company’s  books. 

Failure  to  get  the  business  of  the  Bank  of  England  w’as  by  no  means  a serious  setback 
for  the  firm.  In  the  summer  of  1820  the  company,  now  named  Perkins,  Fairman  ^ Heath,. 
moved  from  Austin  Friars  to  larger  quarters  at  69  Fleet  Street,  a three-story,  red  brick 
building.  It  produced  beautiful  steel-plate  notes  for  many  individual  banks,  together  with 
illustrations  for  books,  albums,  and  scientific  tracts.  The  superior  reproduction  of  portraits 
by  the  Perkins  method  was  soon  apparent.  He  also  made  steel  plates  for  mezzotint 
engraving  which  yielded  those  attractive  soft  lines  with  burnished  highlights.  Then  the 
invention  in  1824  of  a new’  corrosive  medium  by  Edmund  Turrell  solved  the  problem  of 
the  insufficient  bite  produced  by  nitric  acid  in  the  etching  of  steel  plates.  His  menstruum 
of  nitric  acid  combined  wuth  alcohol  and  pyroligneous  acid  gave  clear,  deep  lines  on  steel, 
and  further  enhanced  the  artistry  of  steel  etchings. 

Despite  the  large  volume  of  engraving  for  other  uses,  bank  note  wmrk  for  the  London 
City  and  the  County  banks  constituted  the  largest  and  most  profitable  part  of  the  firm’s 
output.  Nor  did  it  need  the  monopoly  it  enjoyed  in  New’  England  to  prosper.  The  1820 
Act  prohibiting  circulation  of  one  pound  notes  was  repealed  in  1822.  At  this  time  almost 
anybody  could  start  a bank  and  issue  notes  wuthout  genuine  security  behind  them.  Between 
1824  and  1825  the  paper  issues  of  provincial  banks  increased  as  much  as  40  percent.  The 
Perkins  partnership  was  in  clover. 

The  terms  under  which  Perkins,  Fairman,  and  their  colleagues  contracted  to  dissolve 
the  profitable  Philadelphia  partnership  with  Murray  and  gamble  on  the  English  expedition, 
are  obscure.  Certainly  Fairman  w’as  an  important  junior  partner,  probably  as  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  enterprise  as  Perkins  himself,  for  Fairman  was  the  practical  technician 
in  siderography  as  well  as  a talented  engraver.  It  is  also  clear  that  Joseph  C.  Dyer,  the 
wealthy,  transplanted  Connecticut  Yankee,  was  the  silent  partner  and  financial  backer. 
Toppan,  as  chief  engraver  and  with  the  business  acumen  shown  later  in  his  life  in  the 
formation  and  presidency  of  the  American  Bank  Note  Co.,  no  doubt  enjoyed  a profit- 
sharing  contract.  Asa  Spencer,  from  whom  Perkins  had  bought  outright  the  title  to  the 
geometric  lathe  patent,  had  a three-year  contract  expiring  in  1822.  I'he  status  of  J. 
Carpenter  and  the  two  printers  is  not  known. 
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Fn.l  , r r V that  Perk, ns  des.re  to  have  his  family  around  him.  and  their  arrival  in 

,7  Pi  ‘ M,7‘  Ptecpita.ed  the  decision  of  Fairman  and  Spencer  to  return 

to  1 h.ladelphia.  Perk.ns  put  h.s  son-,n-law,  Joshua  B.  Bacon,  in  financial  charge  of  the 
busuiess,  and  his  son  Angler  March  was  one  of  the  technical  workers. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  Fairman  arrived  in  Philadelphia  just  a few  weeks  after  the 
death  of  Ins  o d frituid  and  partner,  George  Murray,  who  died  July  2,  ,«22.  On  .\ov. 
1822,  the  Philadelphia  General  Advert, ser  carried  a notice  which  indicates  that  Murray 
had  conducted  a bank  note  business  in  tbe  absence  of  his  old  partners: 

The  surviving  partners,  jointly  with  Mr.  Asa  Spencer,  will  continue  to  carry  on  Ihe  Engraving  and 
Innting  of  Bank  Notes,  under  the  hrn,  of  Fairman,  Draper,  Underwood  S:  Co.  . . 

h airman  died  less  than  five  years  later;  it  was  again  necessary  to  reorganize  the 
par.nership.  From  1028  to  1833  the  firm  was  known  as  Draper,  Underwood  cff  Co.,  and 
then  Underwood,  Bald  £?  Spencer,  1833-1835,  the  firm  mentioned  in  the  previously  quoted 
advertisement  of  their  Boston  correspondents.,  Annin  & Smith. 

loppan  appears  to  have  stayed  on  in  London  for  a while  longer,  until  the  summer  of 
i«23  H:s  name  hnally  shows  up  as  a partner  in  Draper,  Toppan,  Longacre  o Co.  (1835- 
1839)  ^ ^-hich  grew  the  Toppan  and  Carpenter  partnerships  of  American  philatelic 

renown  1 he  original  firm  of  Murray  & Draper,  beginning  about  1810,  had  started  and 
nourished  the  careers  of  a host  of  engravers  who  lent  luster  to  the  art  of  portrait,  bank 
note  and  postage  stamp  engraving  and  printing. 


Speoiiiien  note  for  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland,  with  the  imprint  “Perkins  & 
Heath”,  the  firm’s  name  after  Fairman’s  return  to  Philadelphia. 


In  1821,  the  year  of  his  family’s  arrival  in  England,  Perkins  secured  the  bank  note 
business  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  largely  through  the  influence  of  John  Oldham,  its  chief 
engraver  and  inventor  of  an  automatic  numbering  device  for  bank  notes.  With  his 
business  prospering  and  in  capable  financial  management,  Perkins  again  devoted  more  and 
more  time  to  experiments  and  inventions  in  other  fields,  particularly  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering. Within  the  next  few  years  he  was  granted  many  British  patents  relating  to  steam 
engines,  boilers,  pipes,  pumps,  refrigeration,  ventilation,  navigation,  etc.,  etc.,  and  num- 
erous gold  and  silver  medals  were  awarded  to  him  by  the  Society  of  Arts. 
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All  notes  illustrated  are  from  the  collection  of  Julian  Blanchard. 


Specimen  note  for  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland,  with  the  imi>rint  “Perkins  & Heath, 

London.  Patent  Hardened  Steel  Plate.” 

Postage  Stamps 

On  September  14,  1839,  Rowland  Hill  was  retained  by  the  British  Government  to 
reorganize  its  postal  system.  His  1837  pamphlet  titled  Post  Office  Reforms  had  dealt 
with  the  need  of  uniform  postage  rates  so  persuasively  that  the  job  was  turned  over  to 
him.  A week  or  so  before  his  appointment,  the  Treasury  had  offered  prizes  of  £200  and 
£100  for  the  best  specific  proposals  for  implementing  Hill’s  plan.  In  a little  over  three 
months  2,6co  communications  were  received. 

Four  of  these  were  judged  practicable,  and  the  Treasury  awarded  £100  each  to 
Bogardus  and  Coffin,  Benjamin  Cheverton,  Charles  Whiting,  and  Henry  Cole.  Cole  was 
also  appointed  to  assist  Hill  at  the  Treasury.  One  of  his  first  instructions  was  to  contact 
Perkins,  Bacon  Petcli  (then  the  partnership’s  name),  and  consult  with  them  on  a rough 

plan  for  adhesive  postage  stamps  for  a new  schedule  of  uniform  postal  rates.  An  historic 
letter  from  the  firm  to  Cole,  after  their  interview,  has  been  preserved:"^ 

69,  Fleet  Street,  London 
3 December  1839. 

Sir, 

We  have  given  the  subject  you  mentioned  yesterday  afternoon  all  the  attention  the  time  would  allow, 
and  beg  to  say  as  the  result  that 

We  could  engrave  steel  dies  of  the  size  you  mention,  containing  work  of  any  conceivable  value  as  to 
cost  and  quality,  transfer  them  to  any  number  of  plates  that  could  possibly  be  wanted,  and  print  them  in  any 
numbers  per  day,  at  a charge  of  eight  pence  per  thousand  stamps,  exclusive  of  paper,  which,  we  understand 
would  be  supplied  us;  and,  assuming  that  the  numbers  wanted  would  be  very  large,  we  have  only  named 
a fair  price  for  the  printing,  and  have  considered  the  plates  and  dies,  which  ought  to  be  very  costly  in  the 
first  instance,  as  given  in  without  charge.  You  are  probably  aware  that,  having  prepared  the  original  die. 
we  could  insure  perfect  facsimiles  of  it  for  a century. 

Our  charge  would  not  exceed  what  we  have  named  above,  nor  be  less  than  six  pence  per  thousand:  but 
what  relative  position  it  would  take  between  these  two  extremes,  would  depend  upon  the  exact  size  of  the 
stamp,  and  the  number  which  the  paper  would  allow  us  to  put  upon  one  plate. 


4 H.  E.  Wright  and  A.  B.  Creeke:  A History  of  the  Adhesive  Stamps  of  the  British  Isles',  London  iSqq^ 
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We  could  prepare  everything 
could  print  41,600  labels  per  day, 
upon  the  work. 


so  as  to  commence  printing  in  a month.  Our  present  belief  is  that  we 
or  double  that  number  in  a day  and  night,  from  each  press  employed 


V\  e are,  Sir,  very  respectfully. 

Your  humble  servants, 

I’erkins,  Bacon  & I’etch. 

Henr  y Cole,  Esi]. 

T he  authors,  from  whose  excellent  history  the  quotation  above  is  taken,  also  give  a 
vivid  account  of  the  hectic  round-the-clock  activity  which  gripped  the  Fleet  Street  plant: 

On  the  14th  April,  1840,  Air.  Rowland  Hill  visited  the  works  of  Alessrs.  Perkins,  Bacon  Sc  Fetch,  to 
ascertain  what  progress  they  were  making  with  the  plates  for  printing  this  value  [the  penny  black].  One 
plate  was  then  just  completed,  and  a second  one  was  to  be  ready  on  the  20th.  Two  presses  were  also  ready; 
a third  v\  as  to  be  finished  by  the  20th,  a fourth  by  the  27th,  and  in  addition,  two  more  were  in  progress. 
The  printers  undertook  to  deliver  200,000  stamps  by  the  20th  April,  and  to  continue  the  supply  at  the 
rate  of  240,000  stamps  per  day  afterwards,  to  be  further  increased  when  they  got  more  than  two  presses 
to  work,  the  increase  to  be  at  the  rate  of  120,000  stamps  per  day  for  each  additional  press.  To  effect  this 
rate  of  production,  they  e.xplained  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  the  plates  at  press  day  and  night. 
Air.  Rowland  Hill  was  informed  at  the  same  time  that  each  new  plate  would  occupy  from  ten  to  twelve 
days  in  construction. 

Nor  was  this  a little  plant  struggling  with  its  biggest  order.  According  to  Thomas 
Cjill,  in  1839  the  Perkins  plant  was  continuously  operating  forty  “improved  rolling  presses.” 

hinally,  on  Alay  6,  1840,  the  line  engraved  penny  black  postage  stamp  was  born  after 
a pregnancy  of  about  six  months.  It  was  followed  shortly  by  its  delayed  twin,  the  two 
penny  blue.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1841  new  garments  in  red,  orange  and  brown 
were  substituted  for  black,  a color  historically  unpopular  in  postage  stamps.  But  the 
original  die  of  the  1840  penny  black  was  used  until  1855,  when  William  Humphreys 
reengraved  it  as  Die  II. 

Throughout  1840  the  firm’s  members  debated  heatedly  the  relative  merits  of  colors 
and  shades,  the  use  of  prussiate  of  potash  in  fugitive  inks,  the  texture  and  composition  of 
gum,  and  whether  to  print  with  or  without  oils.  Though  Perkins  had  retired  in  1836  from 
active  business,  his  old  partners  could  not  have  resisted  bringing  his  mechanical  genius  to 
bear  on  their  decisions. 


So,  in  his  75th  year,  this  honored  and  feted  small  town  boy  who  would  never  return 
home  watched  two  of  his  inventions  of  half-a-lifetime  past  produce  the  world’s  first  postage 
stamps.  He  could  never  have  anticipated  this  use  of  his  siderographic  steel  plates  and 
transfer  roll.  But  it  must  have  warmed  the  heart  of  this  old  gentleman,  who  would  never 
know  financial  security,  to  see  a whole  new  era  in  the  history  of  communication  begin  with 
an  unforeseen  use  of  his  handiwork.  It  was  the  last  dramatic  use  of  Perkins  invention 
before  his  death. 

Jacob  Perkins  died  on  July  3O)  18491  the  London  home  of  his  son.  Angler  March, 
after  an  illness  of  only  fifteen  days.  He  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  in  Kensal  (jreen, 
one  of  the  earliest  suburban  cemeteries  in  London.  Only  one  bare  British  notice  of  his 
death  has  been  found. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  a long  obituary,  written  by  George  Lunt,  a native  of 
Xewburyport  and  celebrated  [Massachusetts  lawyer,  appeared  in  the  Boston  Courier,  and 
was  reprinted  in  the  NewburYport  Herald.  Later  in  1849  ^he  Scientific  A rnerican  and 
Farmer  and  Mechanic  carried  laudatory  obituaries  which  some  newspapers  copied.  The 
Patent  Office  Report  of  1849  devoted  three  pages  of  small  type  to  Perkins’  achievements, 
and  bemoaned  so  slight  a display  of  tribute  as  Perkins’  fellow-countrymen  had  shown.  It 
concluded  with  the  ancient  Latin  tribute: 

itioniimcntiim  acre  pcrenniiis 

A monument  more  enduring  than  bronze  was  the  life  work  of  this  restless,  impecunious 
genius,  who  will  be  revered  so  long  as  there  are  philatelists  and  numismatists  in  the  world, 

(Finis.) 
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Hatim  Elmekki 


Tlie  Designer  of  Tnitiisian  Stamps 
Flits  Humor  in  His  Delineations 

By  Belmont  Faries 

Hatim  Elmekki  is  the  man  who  put  humor  into  stamp  designing  and  Tunisian  stamps 
into  an  artistic  class  by  themselves. 

Mr.  Elmekki  is  first  of  all  a painter  but  he  is  equally  at  home  with  posters,  advertis- 
ing art  or  stamp  design. 

Modest  about  his  contributions  in  the  philatelic  field,  he  nevertheless  talks  willingly 
and  enthusiastically  about  his  stamps. 

How  did  humor  become  an  important  factor  in  his  designs?  For  a young  country  with 
a small  budget,  he  says,  stamps  are  an  important  source  of  foreign  exchange.  They 
should  be  attractive  to  collectors.  And  since  a young  country  should  present  a smiling 
face  to  the  world,  how  better  than  by  a touch  of  humor  in  well  designed  and  well  printed 
stamps  ? 

Most  of  Tunisia’s  stamps  have  been  engraved  by  skilled  French  engravers  and  printed 
on  the  French  government’s  multicolor  presses,  but  they  are  completely  Tunisian  in  theme 
and  design. 

For  an  artist  preparing  a stamp  design  the  first  thing  required  is  an  idea.  This  is 
easy  for  Mr.  Elmekki,  who  always  has  more  ideas  than  he  can  use.  For  him  the  problem 
is  selection. 

The  space  on  a stamp  is  small.  The  subject  must  he  simple  and  clear,  something  that 
can  be  grasped  at  a glance.  So  usually  the  artist  must  resort  to  symbolism. 

I'he  representation  should  be  realistic,  Mr.  Elmekki  believes,  hut  should  always  leave 
something  to  the  imagination,  so  that  each  person  who  sees  it  can  complete  it  from  his  own 
experience. 
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For  an  Africa  Day  stamp  the  symbol  is  an  obvious  one — an  outline  map  of  Africa. 
But  if  you  look  closely  at  Mr.  Elekki’s  first  prize  design  for  last  year’s  stamps,  the  map 
is  really  two  clasped  hands,  one  white,  one  black.  Here  is  the  friendly  relationship  of  Arab 
and  Negro  Africa.  If  you  look  closer  still,  the  hands  are  clasped  not  in  the  conventional 
handshake  but  in  a way  which  suggests  Indian  wrestling.  Is  Mr.  Elmekki  suggesting 
friendly  competition  rather  than  simply  friendship? 

Lettering  is  alw’ays  a problem  for  the  stamp  designer,  and  Mr.  Elmekki  has  it  in 
double  measure,  since  all  wording  must  appear  in  both  Arabic  and  French.  Often  he  can 
work  it  in  as  a design  feature.  A long  inscription  on  a scout  stamp  becomes  a flagpole. 
On  a Stamp  Day  issue  the  Arabic  designation  suggests  the  domes  and  minarets  of  an  Arab 
town. 

The  humor  comes  mostly  from  the  unexpected — for  National  Day  an  attractive  girl  in 
Tunisian  garb  riding  a cresent  moon;  for  Stamp  Day  a mailman  on  a comic  camel  using  a 
telephone  to  nowhere;  for  the  Scout  jamboree  a hand  in  the  three-finger  Scout  sign  but 
with  the  fingers  ending  in  miniature  heads  and  the  cuff,  on  closer  inspection,  a tent. 

Government  officials  seldom  reveal  a sense  of  humor,  at  least  in  their  work.  How  do 
you  get  a humorous  stamp  design  approved?  It’s  easy  enough,  says  Mr.  Elmekki,  if,  as 
is  the  case  in  Tunisia,  the  responsible  official  trusts  the  artist  he  has  asked  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Elemkki’s  success  has  encouraged  other  artists  to  try  their  own  versions  of  the 
lighthearted  approach,  and  most  recent  Tunisian  stamps  show  its  influence. 

Not  quite  all,  however.  A recent  issue  with  a portrait  of  President  Habib  Bourguiba 
shows  him  in  a dignified  pose  in  formal  clothes.  Mr.  Elekki’s  1959  stamp  showing  Mr. 
Bourguiba  in  exile  pictured  him  in  rather  rumpled  trousers.  Mr.  Bourguiba  was  not 
amused. 

This  article  first  appeared,  N ovember  S,  1961,  in  the  fi  ashington  Star,  of  which  Air. 
Paries  is  the  stamp  news  editor. 


Gold  Medal  for  Windsor  Castle  Design  of  1955 

A gold  medal  was  awarded  by  the  International  Philatelic  Art  Society  in  i960  for 
the  design  of  the  1955  £i  British  postage  stamp  showing  Windsor  Castle.  An  international 
jury  of  fifteen  people  eminent  in  the  art  and  philatelic  world  declared  the  stamp  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world.  The  society  is  under  the  patronage  of  Prince  Rainier  of 
Monaco.  The  stamp  was  designed  by  Lynton  Lamb,  F.  R.  S.  A.,  F.  S.  1.  A.  It  was 
selected  from  among  nearly  5,900  other  stamps  in  use  throughout  the  world,  the  first 
award  to  he  made  by  the  Society.  The  fi  stamp,  first  issued  in  1955,  was  re-issued  in 
1959  with  a new  watermark.  It  is  one  of  a series  of  four  high  value  permanent  series 
stamps  showing  pictures  of  castles,  all  designed  by  Mr.  Lamb.  The  stamps  were  first 
printed  by  Waterlow  & Sons,  whose  staff  engraved  the  master  die,  but  since  1958  they  have 
been  printed  by  Thomas  De  La  Rue  & Co.  Ltd.  Other  values,  and  castles  depicted  are: 
2/6d,  Carrickfergus ; 5/-,  Caenarvon;  10/-,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Lamb  also  designed 

the  St. imp  on  the  air  letter  f-urm  showing  the  Palace  of  Westminster. 


riic  Stamp  of  the  Artist 

Xhe  Strange  Genius  of 
Ludwig  Hesshaimer 


By  Barbara  R.  Mueller 

Rarely  is  a man  ranked  as  a major  stamp  creator  on  the  basis  of  five  sets  of  designs. 
Such  a record  is  little  better  than  that  of  a one-shot  artist  “who  struts  and  frets  his  hour 
upon  the  stage  and  then  is  heard  no  more.”  Yet  Colonel  Ludwig  Hesshaimer  achieved  an 
almost  legendary  greatness  on  the  strength  of  one  renowned  set  of  stamps  and  a few  sub- 
sequent and  very  minor  issues. 

Perhaps  the  philatelic  homage  paid  Hesshaimer  is  motivated,  in  part,  by  a feeling  of 
kinship — Hesshaimer  was  a fellow  philatelist,  and  a prominent  one,  at  that.  No  apologetic 
mentioning  of  boyhood  collections  or  new  issues  bought  at  the  post  office  for  him.  In  his 
prime,  this  man  was  President  of  the  Austrian  Federation  of  Philatelic  Societies  (Oesterr. 
Philatelistenband ) and  Chairman  of  the  unexcelled  WIPA  (Vienna  International  Philatelic 
Exhibition)  of  1933. 

What  collector  has  not  dreamed,  in  Walter  Mitty  fashion,  of  designing  a highly  ac- 
claimed set  of  stamps?  Ludwig  Hesshaimer  was  one  of  the  few  to  consummate  his 
dream,  but  his  success  was  marred  by  failure  to  design  for  his  own  country.  In  1919  he  did 
prepare  six  essays  for  a Prisoner  of  War  series  that  was  never  issued,  but  good  fortune 
was  still  ten  years  in  the  future.  Vleanwhile  he  pursued  unique  career  of  graphic  artist 
within  and  without  the  world  of  philately. 

^ his  handsome  officer  of  the  Imperial  Army  was  born  in  1872  in  Transylvania.  He 
was  self-taught  in  art  and  studied  only  briefly  at  the  Vienna  Painters  Academy  and  the 
Graphic  Educational  and  Experimental  Institute.  This  brush  with  academic  education  did 
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The  legend  of  Eiuropa  inspired  Ludwig  Hesshaimer’s  design  for  the  Philatelist’s  Pay 
card  issued  1934  under  the  auspices  of  a Salzburg  philatelic  society. 


not  alter  his  basic  Germanic  and  even  Graustarkian  imagery.  Whatever  medium  Hes- 
shaimer  was  to  essay,  its  imagery  would  be  unmistakable. 

Fortunately  w^e  collectors  have  available  for  comparison  many  Hesshaimer  works  in 
media  other  than  stamps.  Beginning  in  1922,  he  etched  a series  of  stamp  reproductions 
called  “Philatelistenstiche.”  The  Basle  dove,  the  Austrian  Mercury,  and  our  own  Eagle 
Carrier  stamp  of  1851  w^ere  among  the  subjects  reproduced.  The  latter  measured  2 5-8 
X 2 inches  and,  like  the  others,  was  printed  in  limited  and  numbered  editions  by  the  Munich 
firm  of  Albert  Kurzl. 

Colonel  Hesshaimer  gave  generously  of  his  time  and  talent  to  the  philatelic  cause, 
leaving  us  an  unusual  legacy  of  art.  He  designed  a series  of  ten  vignettes  or  little  illus- 
trations depicting  stages  in  mail  transport  for  the  privately  imprinted  postal  stationery 
that  publicized  WIPA.  In  addition  he  did  the  engraved  poster  stamps. 

For  many  of  the  so-called  “Philatelists’  Days”  in  Austria,  he  also  designed  souvenir 
post  cards.  The  imagery  on  the  cards  both  presaged  and  reflected  the  Hesshaimer  stamp 
designs.  The  1924  card  features  a sort  of  Lady  Godiva  seated  on  a Ferdinandlike  bull. 
Around  her  head  in  a halo  is  the  'word  “Philatelia.”  A gnome  blows  his  post  horn  and  off 
to  the  left  are  two  pieces  of  statuary  holding  a chain  from  which  is  suspended  a perforated 
plaque  reading  “Willkommen.” 

Lady  Godiva  becomes  “St.  Philatelia”  on  the  1925  card.  For  the  1928  issue  Hes- 
shaimer deserted  this  motif  in  favor  of  a position  on  a prancing  horse  atop  a massive 
tombstone  bearing  the  explanatory  inscription.  The  picture  was  moved  to  the  address 
side  for  the  1934  card  and  consists  of  the  double  eagle  between  a high  flying  mail  plane 
and  an  earthbound  mail  coach. 

Hesshaimer’s  style  of  typography  is  so  distinctive  that  his  familiar  signature  with  the 
elongated  double  S is  almost  unnecessary.  He  favored  a “modernistic”  block  letter  with 
the  slanted  S and  rounded  E.  The  overall  effect  is  one  that  an  amateur  stamp  collector 
might  covet  for  his  writeup,  but  it  is  not  what  he  expects  from  the  professional  artist. 

In  view  of  this  sometimes  embarrassing  display  of  home  talent,  we  can  only  marvel  at 
the  turn  of  events  which  brought  together  Hesshaimer  and  the  Icelandic  representative 
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The  ancient  postman  motif  at  the  left  end  of  this  card  is  one  of  Artist  Hesshaimer’s 
productions  in  connection  with  the  WTPA  exhibition  in  Vieima  in  1033.  This  card 
was  issued  for  the  International  Congress  of  the  Philatelic  Press. 

seeking  a postage  stamp  artist.  Because  the  island  nation  was  going  to  celebrate  the  mill- 
enium  of  its  Parliament  in  1930,  this  gentleman  was  commissioned  to  contract  for  an 
elaborate  series  of  stamps  commemorating  the  event. 

He  had  come  to  the  right  place.  Vienna  was  the  fountain-head  of  a unique  school  of 
stamp  design  grounded  in  the  principles  of  Moser  and  Schirnbock.  Its  exponents  favored 
intricate  ornamentation  as  an  integral  part  of  a design.  And  that  is  just  what  Iceland  got 
from  Hesshaimer. 

He  preferred  dark,  brooding,  Wagnerian  themes.  The  stark  drama  of  the  colonizing 
Vikings  pitted  against  and  subduing  forbidding  wasteland  appealed  to  his  sensitivities. 
Consequently  his  designs  for  the  Iceland  set  seem  illustrative  of  the  Biblical  theme  “And 
darkness  was  on  the  face  of  the  deep.” 

The  Icelanders  deserve  a great  deal  of  credit  for  the  success  of  their  commemmorative 
series  because  they  made  Hesshaimer  a free  agent.  His  role  was  not  that  of  a designer 
far  removed  from  the  scene  of  actual  production.  He  was  at  once  designer,  art  director, 
and  technical  supervisor,  a triple  crown  that  must  be  envied  by  some  of  our  contemporary 
U.  S.  stamp  artists,  including  Norman  Todhunter. 

Hesshaimer  designed  in  their  entirety  the  5,  25,  40  aur  and  i krona  regular  postage 
and  the  10  aur  air  mail  stamp.  All  the  other  denominations  consisted  of  central  vignettes 
supplied  by  native  Icelandic  artists  reduced  and  incorporated  into  Hessbaimer’s  borders 
and  inscriptions.  Together  the  subjects  form  a quaint  history  of  Icelandic  customs  and 
institutions. 

Connoisseurs  of  these  stamps,  and  there  are  many,  have  their  favorite  designs.  Some 
contend  that  the  flag  stamp,  (No.  161),  is  the  most  colorful.  Others  choose  the  storm- 
tossed  Viking  ship  on  No.  153  and  the  oath  of  the  Vikings  on  No.  136. 

Aside  from  individual  subject  preferences,  consider  the  inscriptions  and  the  borders. 
Who  could  improve  on  the  Nordic  flavor  of  the  lettering?  The  borders  are  more  than 
picture  frames.  They  are  panel  decorations  woven  from  embroidery  patterns,  coats  of 
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arms,  and  the  entwined  bodies  of  conventionalized  mythological  beasts.  Each  tells  its  own 
story. 

Hesshaimer  w^as  not  content  with  design  alone.  He  put  color  and  printing  process  to 
work  enhancing  design.  When  intaglio  printing  was  ruled  out  because  of  costs,  he  devised 
an  offset  lithography  procedure  that  yielded  prints  better  than  any  engraving.  The 
Elbemuhl  art  printing  firm  in  Vienna  executed  them  wdth  equal  verve  and  accuracy. 

The  tw'O-step  process  utilized  multiple  plates.  First  to  be  printed  was  a key  plate 
which  bore  the  complete  design  in  outline.  Upon  this  Impression  w’as  printed  a tone  plate 
consisting  of  screened  areas  of  wavy  lines  and  stippling  of  varying  form  and  strength  and 
full  toned  or  practically  solid  areas.  For  the  5 and  40  aur,  a third  tone  plate  w’as  necessary. 

Hesshaimer  prepared  the  plates  in  a seemingly  involved  but  basically  simple  manner. 
From  the  original  color  sketch  he  made  a black  and  white  line  drawing  in  india  ink.  A 
photographic  reproduction  in  larger-than-stamp  size  was  then  prepared  and  transferred  to 
a lithographic  stone.  From  this  stone  120  prints  on  white  paper  were  pulled  and  grouped 
into  a pane  of  10  rows  of  12  subjects  each.  Now  this  grouping  was  reduced  to  stamp  size 
photographically.  The  negative  was  used  to  make  a positive  print  on  a sensitized  zinc 
plate.  This  print,  etched  in  relief,  became  the  key  printing  plate. 

Next  came  the  tone  plates.  A print  was  made  of  the  key  plate  and  transferred  to  a 
stone  where  the  tone  areas  were  worked  in  directly.  Again,  120  prints  on  white  paper  were 
pulled  and  etched  in  stamp  size  just  as  the  key  plates  were.  The  actual  printing  was  an 
offset  process;  that  is,  the  plates  “printed”  on  an  impression  blanket  which  in  turn  “offset” 
the  image  on  paper. 

After  this  triumph  of  art  and  industry,  Hesshaimer  logically  should  have  been  the  re- 
cipent  of  other  commissions.  But  for  some  unexplained  reason,  he  was  largely  ignored. 
Even  Iceland  passed  him  by  for  the  special  air  mails  issued  in  1930  for  the  same  Parlia- 
ment Millenary,  type  AP2,  No.  C4-8  and  awarded  the  contract  to  De  La  Rue.  This  firm, 
along  with  a Scandinavian  printer,  has  done  most  of  Iceland’s  work,  before  and  after  Hess- 
haimer. Its  artist  managed  to  approximate  Hesshaimer’s  style  for  the  relief  printed  air 
stamp,  but  never  equalled  it. 

In  1932  the  Austrian  collaborated  with  Fraulein  Dorothea  Suffrain  of  the  Reichs- 
druckerei  on  the  multicolor  Colombian  air  mails  of  1932*  Then  Liechtenstein  accepted  his 
designs  for  air  mail  stamps  of  I934»  1936,  and  I939'  The  ornate  designs  and  blinding  color 
of  the  Colombian  set  have  some  kinship  with  the  Iceland  stamps,  but  the  Liechtenstein 
airs  are  bare,  uncluttered  photogravure  utterly  alien  to  Hesshaimer  s previous  conceptions. 
With  these  sterile  designs,  his  stamp  designing  career  ended. 

Colonel  Ludwig  Hesshaimer  died  in  Brazil  in  1956  at  his  daughter’s  home,  still  the 
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aristocrat,  but  with  the  fiery  eyes  clouded  by  blindness.  Perhaps  in  his  latter  days  he 
dreamed  of  his  engravings  of  supernatural  and  grandiose  subjects — the  Death  Dance 
Cycle,  Idols  and  Ghosts,  Song  of  the  Battlefield.  Perhaps  he  dreamed  of  the  still  more 
maabre  scenes  of  the  Iceland  set  and  wondered  why  more  countries  had  failed  to  appreciate 
his  strange  genius. 

Checklist  of  Hesshaimer  Designs: 

Iceland — No.  152-166,  C3. 

Liechtenstein — No.  C6-13,  C15-16,  C17-23. 

Colombia — No.  C96-110. 


This  article  appeared  originally  in  [f"ester?i  Stamp  Collector^  Albany,  Oregon,  March 
6,  1962.  It  is  reprinted  with  perm.ission  of  the  editor,  William  W.  Wylie. 
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Literature 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  Editor  to  present  through  these  commentaries  worthwhile 
philatelic  literature  to  members  of  The  Essay-Proof  Society.  Pooks  for  review  should 
be  sent  to  David  Lidman,  Editor,  The  Essay-Proof  Journal,  390  West  End  Avenue, 
New  Wirk  24,  N.  Y. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  DESIGNS,  DESIGNERS,  ENGRAVERS,  ARTISTS  OF  UNITED  STATES  POSTAGE 

STAMPS,  i847“t90t).  By  Les  Scliriber  Sr.  Kdited  by  James  71/.  Ghemi.  Available  from 

the  author,  1 . ().  Box  §67,  If  all  Street  Station,  New  i ork  N.  Y.  80  (7x10)  pages. 

$2.00. 

Here,  not  only  for  the  essay  and  proof  collector,  but  for  collectors  of  United  States 
stamps,  generally,  is  a worthwhile  compendium  of  information.  Some  may  cavil  at  what 
may  be  considered  too-brief  excursions  into  certain  data.  Mr.  Schriber’s  30-year  effort 
wall  be  rew’arding  to  those  who  wish  in  untechnical  language,  data  on  the  source 
material  of  Nineteenth  Century  United  States  stamps,  the  designers  and  engravers  thereof, 
and  biographies,  sometimes  too  brief,  of  the  personages  involved,  either  as  designer,  or 
creator  of  the  source  material. 

Som.e  readers  may  fault  the  author  on  not  keeping  footnotes  on  the  pages  to  which 
they  refer,  but  some  of  these  notes  are  rather  lengthy,  and  wmuld  have  created  a technical 
problem  of  placem.ent.  Put  together  in  one  section,  they  are  not  troublesome  to  locate, 
and  add  immeasureably  to  the  studv.  While  there  have  been  more  extensive  studies  of  some 
subject  matter  in  The  Essay-Proof  Journal,  this  is  a wmrth-having  reference  for 
annotathg  collections.  Tt  is  a revision  of  a serialization  in  The  American  Philatelist  of 
which  Mr.  Chemi  is  editor. 


THE  POST  OFFICE,  POSTAL  MARKINGS  AND  ADHESIVE  STAMPS  OF  BERMUDA,  By  M.  H. 

Ludington.  Robson  Lowe  Ltd.,  50  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.  ff\  i,  England.  284 
pages,  hardbound.  £8/$  shillings  ($2j.io). 

A wmnderful  contribution  to  philatelic  knowledge  and  postal  history.  Through  a 
fortunate  visit  to  the  island  about  fifteen  years  ago,  IMr.  Ludington’s  interest  In  furthering 
his  owm  knowdedge  of  what  happened,  and  when,  has  brought  us  this  memorable  volume, 
on  which  the  publisher  has  lavished  utmost  care  in  quality  of  production  and  illustrations. 

Mr.  Ludington,  following  the  thorough  researcher’s  usual  practice,  perused  all  possible 
sources  of  information:  extant  new^spapers  of  the  day,  the  governmental  records.  These 
he  added  to  what  must  have  been  an  already  bulging  data  file.  And  of  course, 
his  is  one  of  the  great  collections  of  the  stamps,  covers  and  other  postal  items  of  Bermuda. 
From  these  has  come  this  remarkable  book. 

Space  does  not  permit  too  lengthy  notations  here,  but  the  book  does  deal  with  issues 
through  1952,  wdth  in-depth  early  postal  history,  notably  the  Perot  period;  and  rather 
extensive  dealings  on  the  later  adhesives,  the  chapter  on  the  long-lived  “Ships”  of  1910-36, 
long  grist  for  the  variety-hunger,  most  w’orthy  to  those  wTo  have  sought  guidance  in  what 
may  have  been  to  them  an  ever-continuing  and  worth-w-hile  chase. 


THE  POSTAGE  STAMPS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  Part  Two:  Revised  Edition,  the  Perforated  Line- 
Engraved  Issues.  Edited  by  If  . R.  D.  If  iggins,  with  additions  by  C.  Gardiner-Hill, 
arid  numerous  new  illustrations  by  G.  I . F^ltrir^gham.  The  Royal  1 htlatelic  Society 
London,  41  Devonshire  Place,  London,  If  . i,  E.ngland  224  ( S^^Spy) , 40  shillings, 
postage  and  packing  two  shillings  extra  ($7^.28). 

Published  last  fall,  a revision  of  the  distinguished  research  of  the  late  J.  B.  Seymour, 
this  Is  an  enhancement  of  that  student’s  25-ycar-old  work.  IVIuch  has  been  learned  about 
the  perforated  first  pennv  and  tw’o  pence  stamps  of  Britain  since  the  Seymour  work  ap- 
peared. This  added  knowledge  is  reflected  in  the  re-arrangement  of  listings  bv  die, 
alphabet  and  plate.  With  much  of  Seymour’s  founding  work  still  the  basis  for  this  re- 
vision, the  text  has  been  brought  to  date,  to  wdiich  Mr.  Eltringham  has  contributed 
enormously  through  approximatelv  8^0  new  drawings.  Unlike  the  original  studv,  the 
pertinent  data  is  adjacent  to  sketches,  “Tables  of  Rarity”  and  an  Appendix  of  Plate  Varie- 
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ties  warrant  great  interest.  There  are  approximately  2,500  varieties,  corner-lettering  AA 
to  1 L,  which  are  recorded  as  to  re-entries,  double  letters  and  other  varieties;  also  earliest 
known  dates,  number  of  sheets  printed,  etc.  Excellent  is  the  word  for  the  efforts  of  all 
those  concerned  in  this  revision  of  a masterwork. 


HANDBOOK  OF  THE  POSTAGE  STAMPS  OF  THE  EMPIRE  OF  ETHIOPIA  AND  HER  POSTAL  SYSTEM, 
Part  I,  i960.  By  Ivan  Adler,  assisted  by  Erik  Sandberg,  revisions  by  H or  man  R. 
Handley.  (5^x8^^)  pages.  Soft  cover.  No  price  stated. 

Ivan  Adler  was  introduced  to  readers  in  Journal  No.  75,  in  which  he  contributed  a 
brief  article  on  “The  Essays  and  Proofs  of  the  1894  Issue  of  Ethiopia.”  It  is  our  anticipa- 
tion that  we  may  have  further  articles  from  Mr.  Adler,  for  this  booklet  reflects  the  work 
of  a serious  student,  one  who  can  contribute  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  country  of  his 
interest — Ethiopia. 

In  this  first  portion  of  his  handbook,  Mr.  Adler,  after  a brief  historical  summary, 
philatelic  and  otherwise,  discourses  on  the  stamps  issued  by  the  small  state,  through  the 
i960  issue  for  the  Second  Conference  of  Independent  African  States,  which  was  held  in 
Tunis. 

Mr.  Adler,  and  his  associates  in  this  work,  have  dealt  at  length  on  the  types,  notably 
of  the  surcharges,  of  which  there  were  many.  It  is  certain  that  only  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion may  have  caused  the  omission  of  illustrations  of  the  surcharges,  which  may  appear  in 
Part  II.  Even  though  they  may  be  found  in  most  general  catalogues,  it  is  felt  that  they 
are  vital  to  a study  of  this  type.  This  lack  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  worth  of  this  hand- 
book, for  the  data  is  reported,  and  the  true  student  will  have  little,  if  any,  difficulty  in 
finding  his  interest  enhanced  by  a perusal  of  this  work. 

Norman  R.  Handley,  to  whom  credit  is  accorded  for  revisions,  is  secretary  of  the 
Ethiopian  Collectors  Club,  Sanga  Bar,  Headcorn  Road,  Staplehurst,  Tonbridge,  Kent, 
England.  Either  he  or  Mr.  Adler,  Upplandsgatan  48,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  may  be  able  to 
give  data  on  the  cost  of  the  study. 

Part  Two  of  the  work,  a specialist’s  catalogue,  is  due  soon. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  CATALOGUE,  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  STAMPS,  1963  Edition.  The  Com- 
monwealth Stamp  Company,  Leather  Lane,  Liverpool  2,  England  igz  ( pages, 
hard  cover.  $i.7S>  paid. 

For  those  collectors  with  a bent  toward  these  popular  stamps,  the  Commonwealth 
Catalogue  of  the  issues  throughout  the  British  Commonwealth  since  the  start  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  II,  will  prove  of  value  and  interest.  There  are  illustrations  for 
each  stamp,  with  varieties  defined  pictorially.  Booklets  are  also  recorded. 

D.  S.  Bolaffi’s  ROMAN  STATES,  ROMAGNA  AND  VATICAN  CITY  POSTAGE  STAMP  SPECIALIZED 
CATALOGUE,  196^,  Third  Edition.  Philatelic  Publishing  Co.,  Via  A.  Genovesi  2,  Turin, 
Italy.  0 pages.  Spiral  bound,  cardboard  cover.  No  price  stated. 

A handsomely  illustrated  English-language  catalogue,  enlarged  somewhat  from  earlier 
editions  by  inclusion  of  photographs  of  rarities.  In  addition  to  Bolaffi  numbers,  comparable 
Scott  and  Stanley  Gibbons  numbers  are  provided  in  the  Vatican  City  section,  which  in- 
cludes much  of  the  1962  issues.  Historical  and  technical  data  on  the  issue  of  the  Roman 
States,  and  the  Romagna  period  are  of  value  and  interest. 

Literature  Notes 

The  British  Philatelic  Association’s  1962-1963  Philatelic  Societies’  Year  Book  is  an 
excellent  compilation  for  British  collectors  and  clubs,  listing  as  it  does  such  items  as  sug- 
gested rules  for  philatelic  societies,  lists  of  lecturers,  and  competition  judges,  which  has 
been  revised  and  extended.  The  geographical  index,  the  list  of  stamp  exchange  clubs,  and 
the  list  of  dealer  members  and  their  specialties  are  retained.  Other  features  include  a 
list  of  films,  film  strips  and  lantern  slides  and  suggestions  for  the  heln  of  presidents  and 
secretaries  of  local  societies.  It  is  a publication  that  might  be  followed  in  other  countries. 
The  1962-63  book,  154  (4/^x7 pages,  is  priced  at  2sh  6p  (3Sc)  from  I'he  British 
Philatelic  Association,  3 Berners  St.,  London  Wi,  England. 
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of  E®  P#  S*  19(62  Comvciitioiii 
With  Reports  of  Officers 

Mimutes  of  tlie  Coeveetioe 


President  Blanchard  called  the  Convention  to  order 
Academy  Room  of  the  Emerson  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Convention  Call. 


at  2:00  P.  AI.,  Saturday,  September  i^,  1962,  in  the 
At  the  President’s  direction  the  Secretary  read  the 


President  Blanchard  appointed  a Credentials  Committee  which  reported  that  a quorum  existed,  whereupon 
the  President  declared  the  Convention  open  for  business. 

On  motion  duly  carried,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  1961  Convention  was  waived  and  the  minutes 
were  approved  as  printed  in  Journ.al  No.  69,  Page  33 

President  Blanchard  appointed  a Nominating  Committee,  Donald  M.  Steele,  Chairman,  to  name  candidates 
for  the  expired  terms  on  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Treasurer’s  and  Secretary’s  reports  were  read  and  upon  motion  duly  carried  were  accepted  with 
thanks. 


President  Blanchard  gave  a report  on  the  progress  of  the  Society  and  some  of  the  problems  that  confront 
us  in  the  coming  year.  He  also  announced  the  resignation  of  Thomas  F.  Morris  as  First  Vice  President  and 
as  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  due  to  personal  and  health  considerations,  and  the  election  of  Ralph 
R.  Weaver  to  take  his  place  on  the  Board. 

The  Editor  reported  on  the  principal  activity  of  the  Society,  the  publication  of  the  Essay-Proof 
Journal.  This  report  was  discussed  at  some  length  later  in  the  session. 

The  Nominating  Committee  presented  the  following  slate  of  Directors  for  the  term  expiring  1965:  Mrs. 
Rae  D.  Ehrenberg,  Julian  Gros,  David  Lidman  and  Ralph  Weaver.  President  Blanchard,  after  asking  if 
there  were  any  further  nominations  from  the  floor,  declared  the  nominations  closed.  On  motion  duly  carried, 
the  Secretary  was  directed  to  cast  a single  ballot  for  these  nominees,  whereupon  the  President  declared  them 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  term  expiring  1965. 

At  4.00  P.  AI.  the  Convention  recessed  for  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  At  4:30  lA  AI.  the 
Convention  reconvened.  For  the  Board,  the  Secretary  reported  the  following  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year : 

President  

First  Vice  President  _ 

Second  \’ice  President 

Secretary  __  

Treasurer  

The  Convention  was  then  opened  for  general  discussion.  The  most  important  matter  taken  up  was 
the  Journal — the  difficulty  of  getting  it  out  on  time.  Editor  Lidman  explained  that  this  has  been  due 
mainly  to  a lack  of  backlog  material  for  publication.  Special  effort  has  to  be  made  to  solicit  articles  for 
each  issue  and  there  are  often  long  waits  for  promised  or  expected  contributions.  It  was  emphasized  that 
unless  we  can  get  more  workers  and  writers  the  continuation  of  the  Journal  will  be  in  jeopardy.  Some 
suggestions  w'ere  made  from  the  floor  for  obtaining  suitable  material,  including  the  proposal  to  make  reprint- 
ings from  earlier  Journals  or  from  other  publications. 

We  are  happy  to  report  that  quite  a few  non-members  of  the  Society  attended  this  meeting  and  we  hope 
that  enough  interest  was  aroused  to  induce  some  of  them  to  apply  for  membership.  In  fact,  we  did  obtain 
three  new  members  at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 

At  5 130  P.  AI.  the  Convention  was  adjourned. 

Kf.nneth  AIinuse,  Secretary 


Julian  Blanchard 

Joseph  G.  Reinis 

Ralph  R.  Weaver 

Kenneth  AI  inuse 

• Airs.  Rae  D.  Ehrenberg 


Secretary’s  Meport 

The  Secretary’s  report  for  the  past  year  is  quite  disappointing  from  the  standpoint  of  membership, 
f he  following  figures,  which  represent  the  membership  and  non-member  subscribers  on  June  3of^  of  each  year, 
speak  for  themselves: 

i960  1961  1962 

•Alembers  274  2.66  252 

Non-member  subscribers  9 

If  each  member  could  secure  just  one  new  member  it  might  be  possible  to  either  increase  the  size  of  the 
Journal  or  maybe  reduce  the  membership  dues. 
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On  the  brighter  side  of  this  report,  we  continue  to  enjoy  a nice  income  from  the  sale  of  back  numbers  of 
the  Journal,  which  is  reflected  in  the  Treasurer’s  report.  Quite  a few  of  these  back  numbers  were  pur- 
chased by  non-members  of  our  Society,  which  shows  there  must  be  an  element  interested  in  our  phase  of 
philately  and  numismatics  which  we  seem  unable  to  attract  to  membership  in  the  Society. 

Without  question  we  are  now  down  to  a hard  core  of  interested  and  loyal  members,  as  shown  by 
contributions  and  some  members  bearing  the  cost  of  cuts  used  to  illustrate  articles  they  write  for  the  Journal. 
It  is  from  this  hard  core  we  must  build. 

Kenneth  Minuse,  Secretary 


Report  of  tlie  Catalog  Committee 

Most  of  the  work  of  this  Committee  during  the  past  year  has  centered  on  preparing  the  revised  and 
up-to-date  British  North  America  Section  of  the  Essay-Proof  Catalog.  There  has  been  a lot  more  work  on 
this  than  was  anticipated  when  it  was  started.  The  suggestions  and  help  in  this  work  offered  the  Committee 
by  various  members  and  non-members  are  most  gratifying.  It  is  now  hoped  that  we  can  start  printing  this 
catalog  in  the  Journ.al  at  an  early  date. 

If  enough  interest  is  shown  and  circumstances  warrant,  we  may  publish  this  work  in  book  form. 

Kenneth  Minuse,  Chairman 


Report  of  tlie  Amditiiig  Committee 

The  Auditing  Committee  has  examined  the  books  and  records  of  the  Essay-Proof  Society,  Inc.,  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1962,  and  find  them  to  be,  in  general,  correctly  kept. 

The  Cash  Account  has  been  checked  and  reconciled ; and  the  disbursements  were  found  to  be  satis- 
factorily supported  by  vouchers. 

In  our  opinion,  the  Treasurer’s  Report  is  correctly  prepared  and  is  an  accurate  statement  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Society  as  at  said  June  30,  1962,  and  of  its  operations  for  the  period  then  ended. 

Albert  H.  Higgins,  Chairman 


Treasurer's  Report 

The  statements  submitted  herewith  show  the  financial  condition  of  the  Society  at  June  30,  1962,  and  its 
operations  for  the  year  ended  on  that  date. 

Balance  Sheet,  June  30,  1962 

Assets : 

Cash  on  Deposit  $1,771.31 


Total  Assets  

Liabilities,  Reserve  & Surplus: 

Dues  Prepaid  

Advertising  Prepaid  

Reserve:  Life  Membership  Fund 
Surplus  


$1,771-31 

50.00 

34-65 

100.00 

1,586.66 


Total  Liabilities,  Reserve  & Surplus 


$1,771-31 


Operations  for  the  Year  Ending  June  30,  1962 


Income : 

Membership  Dues,  1961-1962 

Subscriptions  

Advertising  

Contributions  

Sale  of  back-number  Journals 

7'otal  Income  

Expenses : 

Postage  

Printing  

Photo-engraving  

Editor  

Convention  Expenses  

Total  Expenses  

Gain  or  Loss  from  Operations  


General 

Journal 

Fund 

Fund 

Total 

$240.50 

$2,249.50 

160.50 

251.05 

219.21 

233-17 

$692.88 

$2,661.05 

$3,353-93 

$ 58.15 

$2,369.74 

427.19 

600.00 

76.80 

$134.95 

$3,396.93 

$3,531.88 

$5  57-93 

($  735-88)  ($  177-95) 
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Cash  Reconciliation  at  June  30,  1962 


Cash  on  Deposit  July  i,  1962  $1,864.61 

Receipts  applicable  to  the  Current  Year: 

See  Statement  of  Operations  for  Details  3.3S3-93 

Dues  I’repaid  50.00 

Advertising  Prepaid  34.65 


Total  Cash  $5,303.19 

Disbursements : 

See  Statement  of  Operations  for  Details  $3,531.88 


Cash  on  Deposit  June  30,  1962 


$1,771.31 


Contributors  to  the  General  Fund,  1961-1962 


25C  Altmann,  Solomon  $ 5.00 

864  Amelingmeier,  Werner  5.00 

27C  Bantham,  Albert  P.  10.00 

682  Caposella,  Fred  L.  5.00 

900  Chao,  Tsin  10.00 

880  Ehrenberg,  Airs.  Rae  D.  10.00 

21C  Eisele,  Herman  5.00 

72C  Finkelburg,  Falk  5.00 

474  Greene,  Vincent  G.  5.00 

60C  Griswold,  Dean  Erwin  N,  10.00 

3C  Gros,  Julian  lo.oo 

487  Harrison,  William  J.  10.00 

844  Karp,  Louis  R.  5.00 

623  Katz,  Dr.  William  A.  10.00 


68C  Lane,  Dr.  H.  H.  25.00 

141  Little,  Philip,  Jr.  5.00 

217  Lowe,  Robson  7.92 

375  Alakepeace,  Colin  AlacR.  5.00 

796  AIcCoy,  Airs.  Ethel  B.  3.00 

775  Alolesworth,  Jack  E.  10.00 

4C  Alorris,  Thomas  F.  10.29 

875  Ruder,  Lucius  S.  10.00 

200  Simons,  C.  Dewar,  HI  5.00 

822  Smedley,  Glenn  B.  16.00 

967  Weaver,  Ralph  R.  5.00 

20C  White,  Alarcus  W.  10.00 


$219.21 


Comments 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  was  a small  loss  from  operations  for  the  past  year,  it  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  report  a comfortable  balance  in  the  treasury  to  start  us  on  another  year.  We  wish  again  to 
especially  thank  those  of  our  loyal  members  who  sent  in  their  annual  dues  so  promptly  and  also  added  a 
substantial  contribution  for  the  support  of  our  Journal.  With  the  continuance  of  such  backing  there  should 
be  less  anxiety  about  our  financial  future. 

Rae  D.  Ehrenberg,  Treasurer 


S140,000  Brazil  Collection  to  Sell  in  London  in  March 

The  London  Harmer  Rooke  organization  will  sell  at  its  Strand  Auction  Rooms  on 
March  7 and  8 the  gold-metal  collection  of  the  stamps  of  the  Empire  Brazil  (1843-79) 
formed  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Almeida  Dias  of  Lisbon  valued  at  approximately  £50,000  ($140,000.) 
The  Brazilian  *‘Bulls  Eyes”  of  1843  ^re  among  the  most  popular  classic  issues  in  the 
world.  These  stamps,  in  all  their  variations,  are  the  feature  of  the  collection,  with  the 
outstanding  item  the  world-renowned  Charles  Lathrop  Pack  unique  strip  of  two  copies  of 
the  30  reis  and  one  of  the  60  reis,  upon  which  piece  alone  a minimum  value  of  £8000 
($27,400.)  has  been  placed.  The  de-luxe  sale  catalogue,  with  its  separate  section  of  plates, 
will  be  a valuable  philatelic  document  for  every  classic  collector.  It  can  be  obtained, 
price  5s.,  from  Harmer  Rooke  & Co.  Ltd.,  2,  Arundel  Street,  Strand,  London  W . C.  2. 


U«  S»  Die  Proofs  Brim^  $6,246  In  Harmer  Booke  Sale 

Bidders  paid  $6,246  for  38  United  States  large  die  proofs  from  the  estate  of  engraver 
Edward  M.  Weeks.  The  proofs  were  sold  by  Harmer,  Rooke  k Co.,  the  New  \ork 
auction  house,  in  their  sale  of  Jan.  9-1 1 which  realized  a total  of  more  than  $43,000. 
Proofs  of  the  frame  of  the  1918  24c  airmail  in  deep  carmine  rose  and  in  steel  blue  brought 
$750  and  $725.  A trial  color  proof  of  the  1923  i6c  airmail  in  dark  green  sold  for  $400. 

‘Hansel  and  GreteF  Designs  ky  Bert  Ja^er 

The  West  German  welfare  stamps  for  1961,  depicting  scenes  from  the  Grim  fairy 
tale  “Hansel  and  Gretel”  were  the  work  of  Bert  Jager. 
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The  Essay^Proof  Society  at  BALPEX, 

1962 


By  Kenneth  Minnse 

A very  fine  exhibition,  bourse  and  dinner  was  held  at  the  Emerson  Hotel,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Sept.  14,  15,  16,  1962,  by  the  Baltimore  Philatelic  Society.  The  participating 
Societies  were  the  American  Philatelic  Congress,  United  Postal  Stationery  Society,  Eire 
Philatelic  Association,  Essay-Proof  Society  and  the  Jamacia  Study  Group.  Over  280 
frames  were  shown  in  the  Exhibition,  78  of  these  being  by  members  of  our  Society.  There 
were  22  individual  exhibits  that  included  essays  and  proofs. 

It  was  gratifying  that  again  an  Essay-Proof  Society  member,  Marcus  W.  White, 
E.  P.  S.  C20,  won  the  Grand  Award  for  Best  in  Show.  Listed  below  are  some  of  the 
highlights  of  the  prize  winning  exhibits  by  Essay-Proof  Society  members: 

Marcus  W.  White — Grand  Award 

A magnificent  exhibit  of  twenty  frames  of  United  States  and  Great  Britain  Postal 
Stationery  which  included  essays,  proofs,  trial  colors  and  specimens,  the  scope  of  which 
needed  one  throughly  versed  in  this  material  to  describe  it  adequately.  We  hope  at  some 
later  date  to  be  able  to  report  this  exhibit  in  more  detail. 

Mrs.  Rae  D.  Ehrenberg — Essay-Proof  Society  Trophy 

Essays  and  proofs  of  U.  S.  Official  Stamps  for  the  State  Department.  This  exhibit 
consisted  of  trial  color  proofs  from  the  original  dies  followed  by  large  die  proofs  on  full 
card  of  the  ic  through  the  90c.  There  was  a large  die  essay  of  the  frame  of  the  $2  value 
flanked  by  value  tablets  of  the  $5,  $10  and  $20  (see  cover  of  Journal  No.  73  for  an 
illustration  of  this).  These  were  followed  by  the  hybrids  of  the  dollar  values,  all  signed 
by  the  engravers.  Then  came  the  small  die  proofs  of  the  1903  and  1915  printings,  which 
were  followed  by  plate  proofs  on  India  with  complete  sheets  of  all  the  dollar  values.  Then 
there  were  also  the  five  printings  of  the  plate  proofs  on  card  with  complete  sheets  of  the 
dollar  values  and  half  sheets  of  the  inverted  head  of  the  $2,  $5  and  $20  values.  The 
“Goodall”  and  “Atlanta”  trial  color  proofs  were  shown  complete,  also  the  Specimen  over- 
prints including  the  “Specimen”  errors.  To  round  out  the  story  of  the  State  Department 
Stamps,  mint  and  used  stamps  were  shown  complete,  followed  by  many  interesting  covers. 
This  was  a wonderful  display  of  this  material  and  fully  warranted  the  Judges’  decision. 

Joseph  G.  Reinis — Gold  Award 

This  exhibit  was,  in  effect,  a history  of  the  United  States  City  Despatch  Post. 

Beginning  with  the  New  York  Penny  Post  of  1840  with  examples  of  stampless  covers 
carried  to  the  U.  S.  Mail,  the  progression  showed  the  first  adhesive  stamp  in  America — the 
three  cent  stamp  of  Greig’s  City  Despatch  Post,  issued  in  1842 — and  the  subsequent  issues 
of  the  United  States  City  Despatch  Post,  the  agency  which  Postmaster  Robert  Morris 
established  In  August,  1842,  with  the  purchase  of  Greig’s  private  post.  These  first  United 
States  postage  stamps  were  represented  by  the  Rosy  Buff  and  the  various  colored  and 
glazed  paper  issues.  Many  stampless  covers  showed  rare  (in  some  cases  hitherto  un- 
known) combinations  of  postmarks. 

Proofs,  design  source  material  and  a goodly  number  of  a variety  of  stamps  used  on 
cover  completed  the  exhibit. 

Julian  Blanchard — American  Philatelic  Congress  Second  Award  for  Research 

This  exhibit  consisted  of  six  frames  (96  pages)  of  United  States  and  Confederate 
essays,  proofs  and  issued  stamps  mounted  with  specimens  of  paper  money  or  bank  note 
type  engravings  having  identical  or  similar  designs.  Several  of  the  latter  were  the  real 
sources  of  the  corresponding  stamp  designs,  most  of  which  have  been  written  up  in  the 
Journal.  The  following  stamps  were  represented: 
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(i)  1S42  3c  City  Despatch  Post,  Scott’s  Type  Lio6a;  (2)  1844  American  Letter 
Mail  Co.,  I ype  L12;  (3)  Same,  L13;  (4)  /(V55  Blood’s  Penny  Post,  L42;  (5) 

/6V5  5e  New  York  Postmaster’s  Provisional,  Ai  ; (6)  1846  Dupuy  & Schenck  Penny  Post, 
(7)  ^^47  Ciavit  Sc  Co.  5^  h ranklin  essay  for  Albany  Postmaster,  Brazer’s  Type 
iXaE;  (8)  1847  5c  Franklin,  Ai  ; (9)  1847  loc  Washington,  A2 ; (10)  1851  Gavit  & Co. 
3c  Franklin  essay,  Brazer’s  33E-C;  (ii)  1851  Draper,  Welsh  & Co.  3c  Washington  essay, 
Brazer’s  33E-H  ; (12)  1851  Danforth,  Bald  & Co.  3c  Washington  essay,  Brazer’s  33E-J; 
(13)  1851  ic  h ranklin,  A5 ; (14)  1^5^  3c  Washington,  Aio;  (15)  1851  12c  Washington, 
A16:  (16)  1851  Franklin  Carrier,  OCi  ; (17)  1851  Eagle  Carrier,  OC2 ; (18)  1855 

Metropolitan  Errand  & Carrier  Express  Co.  ic-20c,  L218;  (19)  i860  90c  Washington, 

A19;  (20)  1861  5c  Jefferson,  A26;  (21)  1861  loc  Washington,  A27 ; (22)  1861  90c 

Washington,  A31  ; (23)  1863  2c  “Black  Jack’’,  A32;  (24)  1866  15c  Lincoln,  A33 ; (25) 
1869  essay  by  Geo.  T.  Jones,  no  value,  Brazer’s  112E-A;  (26)  1869  30c  essay.  Surrender 

of  Gen.  Burgoyne,  Brazer’s  121E-C;  (27)  1869  3c  Locomotive,  A36;  (28)  1869  12c 

“Adriatic’’,  A39 ; (29)  1869  15c  Landing  of  Columbus,  A40;  (30)  1869  24c  Declaration  of 
Independence,  A41  ; (31)  1869  90c  Lincoln,  A43 ; (32)  1870,  1873,  1888  30c  Hamilton, 
A53:  (33)  1873  30c  Hamilton,  Officials;  (34)  1875  5c  Taylor,  A55;  (35)  1882  5c  Garfield, 
A56;  (36)  1890,  1894  6c  Garfield,  A65,  A92 ; (37)  1890,  1894  loc  Webster,  A67,  A94; 
(38)  1890,  1894  15c  Clay,  A68,  A95 ; (39)  1893  ic  Columbian  Exposition, 

“Columbus  in  Sight  of  Land”  and  side  ornaments,  A71  ; (40)  1893  2c  Landing 

of  Columbus,  A72;  (41)  1893  $5,  side  ornaments,  A86;  (42)  1893  $2  Madison, 

A98;  (43)  1893  $5  Marshall,  A99;  (44)  1893,  1896  ic-  IOC  Newspaper  Stamps, 

N15;  (46)  1901  2c  Pan-American,  side  ornaments,  Aiio;  (47)  1903  ic  Franklin,  A115; 
(48)  1903  3c  Jackson,  A117;  (49)  1904  3c  Monroe,  A132;  (50)  1904  5c  McKinley,  A133; 

(51)  1920  2c  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  A152;  (52)  1923,  1923,  1927  4c  Martha  Wash- 

ington, A159;  (53)  1923,  1926,  1927  8c  Grant,  A163;  (54)  1923  loc  Monroe,  A165;  (55) 
I923>  1931  I2c  Cleveland,  A167;  (56)  1923,  1931  30c  Bison;  (57)  1927  2c  Surrendei 
of  Gen.  Burgoyne,  A192;  (58)  1931  2c  Pulaski,  A207 ; (59)  1933  3c  Charter  Oak,  A249; 
(60)  1933  3c  Michigan,  A252 ; (61)  1948  3c  Poultry,  A415;  (62)  1948  3c  Stuyvesant,  A418; 
(63)  1936  1F2C  Mount  Vernon,  A479;  (64)  1936  20c  Monticello,  A494;  (65)  Confederate 
1863  IOC  Jefferson  Davis,  Scott’s  A6,  Ay,  A8 ; (66)  Confederate  1862  ic  Calhoun,  not 
issued,  Aio,  (66)  Confederate  5c  essay.  Liberty  Head,  reproduction  of  a model,  Dietz 
Catalog,  Fig.  10,  p.  258. 

We  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  late  Michael  Miller  and  Messrs. 
George  Turner  and  H.  L.  Lindquist,  who  so  ably  served  as  judges  for  the  Essay-Proof 
Society  Trophy. 

7tli  Britisli  Empire  and  Commonweal tli  Games  Issues 

Two  special  postage  stamps  and  a commemorative  aerogramme  will  be  issued  for  tbe 
7th  British  Empire  and  Commonwealth  Games,  to  be  held  in  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
late  this  year.  The  5d.  and  2/3d.  stamps  will  be  printed  by  Harrison  and  Sons  Ltd., 
London,  by  the  multicolour  photogravure  process.  Both  will  be  of  large  size  and  of 
horizontal  format.  The  5d.  stamp  design  is  by  R.  Malcolm  Warner  of  Surfers  Paradise. 
It  comprises  a view  of  Perth  from  King’s  Park  with  a superimposed  representation  of 
the  Kangaroo  Paw,  national  flower  of  Western  Australia.  The  2/3d.  stamp  will  depict 
the  Arms  of  Perth,  host  city  for  the  Games,  the  design  being  the  work  of  G.  Hamori  of 
Sydney.  A lod.  commemorative  aerogramme  will  be  produced  by  the  photogravure 
process  at  the  Note  Printing  Branch,  Melbourne.  The  stamp  design  will  show  the  Arms 
of  Perth  and  a commemorative  motif  will  appear  at  the  left  of  the  address  face.  This 
aerogramme  will  be  printed  in  several  colors. 


‘Figlit  Agaimt  Himger’  Oesigo  by  Heiitisdorff 

Reinhart  Heinsdorff  was  the  designer  of  West  German’s  1961  issue,  “F'ight  Against 
Hunger”,  which  shows  a child  suffering  from  malnutrition,  a bowl  in  his  hands. 
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Secretary’s  Report 


By  Kenneth  IVIinuse,  Secretary 
1236  Grand  Concourse,  New  York  56,  N.  Y. 


Members  Admitted 

997  Irey,  George  M.,  230  Parker  Road,  Elizabeth  5,  New  Jersey. 

Applications  Received 

998  Palmer,  Mrs.  Emma  R.,  3 Goodrich  Road,  Annapolis,  Maryland.  (U.  S.  Maps,  China,  Sweden) 

by  Mrs.  Rae  Ehrenberg. 

999  Vooys,  Daniel  W.,  P.  O.  Box  237  Jamestown,  New  York.  (Philatelic  Literature)  by  Kenneth 

Minuse. 

rooo  Reinis,  Mrs.  Patricia  A.,  50  Court  Street,  Brooklyn  i.  New  York.  (No  Specialty)  by  Joseph 

G.  Reinis. 

Jooi  Firth,  L.  Gerald,  5229  Westminster  Place,  Pittsburgh  32,  Pa.  (Early  Canada)  by  Mrs.  Rae 

Ehrenberg. 

1002  Limbert,  Jack  L.,  806  East  13  Street,  Muncie,  Ind.  (U.  S,  Classics,  Aero-Newspapers)  by  Falk 

Finkelburg. 

1003  Jacobs,  Arthur  G.,  34  Barbara  Road,  Dumont,  New  Jersey,  (Obsolete  U.  S.  Currency)  by 

Foster  Rice. 

1004  Kantor,  Alvin  R.,  1088  Bluff  Road,  Glencoe,  111.  (United  States)  by  Kenneth  Minuse. 

1005  Pratt,  Col.  Robert  H.,  7912  W.  Beach  Road,  Milwaukee  17,  Wise.  (U.  S.  and  British  North 

America)  by  Kenneth  Minuse. 

Change  of  Address 


CH42 

598 

968 

974 

Smeltzer,  Chester,  to  23  Lake  Street,  Ramsay,  New  Jersey. 

Martin,  George  M.,  to  1120  Larson  Bldg.,  Yakima,  Washington. 
Hartmann,  Leonard  H.,  to  1913  Harvard  Drive,  Louisville  5,  Ky. 
Brown,  Dr.  Warren  F.  to  2 Garden  Drive,  Apt.  3,  La  Grange,  111 

Deceased 

180 

Miller,  Michael 

666 

907 

Carmona,  F.  Jr. 
Grove,  Edward  R. 

Resignations 

934  IMaisel,  William  H. 

Enumeration  of  Membership 

Members  reported  in  Journal  No.  75  230 


Gains  i 

Losses  4 


Net  membership  in  this  Journal  No.  76  247 

Non-member  Subscribers  16 


New  Prill  ter  for  Higli  Value  Britisli  Postage  Stamps 

As  of  Jan.  I,  1963  the  permanent  series  of  high-value  postage  stamps  (2/6(1,  5/-,  10/- 
and  £1)  of  Great  Britain  which  have  been  printed  by  DeLaRue  Ltd.,  will  be  printed  by 
Bradbury  Wilkinson  & Co.  Ltd.,  of  New  Malden,  Surrey.  There  will  be  no  change  in  the 
designs  of  the  stamps.  So  that  the  new  Bradbury  Wilkinson  printings  can  be  identified 
from  the  DeLaRue  printings  a plate  number  will  be  shown  at  the  foot  of  each  sheet.  The 
new  printings  will  be  supplied  to  post  offices  as  existing  stocks  are  exhausted  and  the  dates 
will  depend  on  the  rate  of  sales  at  individual  offices.  When  stocks  of  DeLaRue  printings 
are  exhausted  at  the  Post  Office  Supplies  Department,  the  Bradbury  Wilkinson  printings 
will  be  made  available  by  post  from  the  Controller,  C & T Section  (Stamps),  King  Edward 
Street,  London,  E.  C.  1.  It  is  not  expected  that  this  will  be  before  June,  1963,  for  the 
2/6d  value  and  later  for  the  5/-,  10/-  and  £1  values.  DeLaRue  printings  have  appeared 
on  both  cream  and  the  newer  white  wove  paper.  The  Bradbury  Wilkinson  printings  will 
be  on  the  white  wove  paper.  The  last  time  Bradbury  Wilkinson  printed  postage  stamps 
for  the  British  Post  Office  was  in  1930. 


BURRUS 

BY  AUCTION 

I iisfriictioris  have  been  received  from  the 
Jmhelca  Trust  to  offer  for  unreserved  sale 
l)\  auction  in  London  the  following  further 

portions  of  the  world-famous  collection  formed 
h\  the  late  Maurice  Burrus. 

JULY  23/24 

NEW  ZEALAND,  NEW  GUINEA 
and  PAPUA 

OCTOBER  1 

MAURITIUS  including  five  Post 
Office  with  a unique  cover  bear- 
ing both  values — the  most  famous 
and  valuable  cover  in  philately. 

OCTOBER  2 

BAHAMAS,  BERMUDA,  CYPRUS 
and  HONG  KONG 

NOVEMBER  26/27 

BRITISH  GUINEA,  second  only 
to  Mauritius  in  interest  and  value. 

Other  countries  from  this  remarkable  collection 
which  will  be  offered  for  sale  by  auction  shortly 
incluile  Cjreat  Britain,  Mexico,  Netherlands, 
New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Philippines, 
Porti-al  and  Trindad,  EACH  COUNTRY  IS 
NOTABLE  FOR  THE  MINT  BLOCKS 
AND  RARE  COVERS.  Each  catalogue,  to- 
gether with  colour  illustrations,  may  he  obtained 
for  $1.50  surface  mail  ($3.00  air  mail)  from 
the  “B  urrus”  auctioneers — 

ROBSON  LOWE  LTD. 


SELECTED 

Elii  sive  IteiiiN 


#9X1TC5.  Scarlet,  V.F..  CAT.  $40  $29 

#9X1TC5,  Green,  Superb,  CAT.  $40  $35 

#ITC1  (On  India),  Orange  Yellow,  V.P'.. 

CAT.  $90  $59 

#1TC2  (On  India),  Hybrid,  Green,  V.F.-S., 

CAT.  $75  $68 

#lTClv  (On  Glazed  Card),  Black  Brown, 

Superb  & Rare  $85 

#lPal  (On  Bond),  On  White  & On  Green, 

V.F.,  CAT.  $75  $55  ea. 

#2TC1  (On  Bond),  Brown.  Fine,  CAT.  $75  . $45 

#2TCl  (On  India),  Orange  Yellow,  Superb, 

CAT.  $90+  $75 

#'2TClv  (On  Glazed  Card),  Black  Brown, 

Superb  & Rare  $85 

#2Pbl  (on  Bond),  on  Cream  and  on  Yellow, 

V.F.,CAT.  $75  $55  ea. 

#2Pbl  (On  Bond),  On  Bluish,  on  Green. 

and  on  Pinkish,  V.F.-S $60  ea. 

#2TCP2  (On  India).  Scarlet  Vermillion, 

Superb,  CAT.  $75  $55 

#2P2Zc  (Die  Proof),  On  Yellow,  Unique 

According  to  Blazer,  Superb  RARITY  $150 

#l-2Plc  (Die  Proofs),  On  White  Laid, 

Superb,  RARE.  BRAZER  CAT.  $200+  $135 

#3P2a  (On  Bond  Paper),  Superb,  CAT. 


$200+  $125 

#3-4P2  (Small  Dies),  Superb,  CAT.  $70+  $50 

#3TC4a,  ROSE,  Fine  & SCARCE,  CAT.  $50  $33 

#llP3a  (On  Rice  Paper),  Superb,  Sheet 

MARG,  CAT,  $50+  $35 

#llP3a,  HOR.  PAIR,  V.F.,  CAT.  $100+  $65 

#llP3a,  BLOCK  4,  Superb,  RARE,  CAT. 

$300  $150 

#13P2  (Small  Die),  V.F.,  CAT.  $75+  $55 

#36Pvar  (On  Stamp  Paper),  Plate  3,  V.F., 

with  GUM,  RARE  $50 

SAME,  Top  Sheet  MAR.  PAIR,  V.F.,  No 

Gum.  RARE  $135 

#38P2  (Small  Die),  Superb,  CAT,  $75+  , $55 

#40P5  (On  Stamp  Paper),  V.F.  & RARE 

Copy  Real.  $130  in  1955  Auction  $50 

#41P2a  (PAN-PAC.  ISSUE),  Superb,  only 

3 to  5 Known,  CAT.  $125+  $90 

#47P2a  (PAN-PAC.  ISSUE),  Superb,  only 

3 to  5 Known,  CAT.  $125+  $90 


WHAT  ELSE  DO  YOU  NEED  IN  ELUSIVE 
PROOFS  AND  ESSAYS? 


50  PALL  MALL 
LONDON.  8.  W.  1 
ENGLAND 

Cables:  '^Stamps,  London,  S.  W.  7" 

Please  say  that  you  saw  this  in  "Essay  Proof 

J ournal.” 


JACK  E.  MOLESWORTH,  INC. 

Please  Note  New  Address: 


APS 

SPA 

EPS 


88  Beacon  Street 
BOSTON  8.  MASSACHUSETTS 

Phone:  COpley  7-4682 


, 


Deep,  iich  colors  and  full 
o.  g.  make  this  very  fine 
block  look  freshly  printed. 

Catalog,  $3000. 


Harmer,  Rooke  & Co.,  Inc. 

will  auction 

The  Burrus  Collection 

of 

United  States 

early  in  May 

Showpiece  blocks  and  exceptional  covers  abound  in  this  rich  section 
of  the  fabulous  “Burrus.”  It  ranges  from  an  1847  bisected  10c 
on  cover  to  blocks  of  the  Zeppelins,  with  heavy  accent  on  all  19th 
century  issues — especially  the  1 869’s  and  Columbians. 

The  amply  illustrated  catalog  of  this  great  sale  is  available 
for  $1.50  (including  prices  realized). 

HARMER,  ROOKE  & CO.,  Inc. 

560  Fifth  Avenue  (at  46th  St.),  New  York  36 

International  Auctioneers  of  Fine  Stamps 


